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China, With Chiang Missing, Prepared for Trouble 


(As a Grave Emergency Developed, Martial Law Gripped the Nation. See Page 7) 
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READERS WRITE 





On Liquor 


The article on liquor in the Dec. 5 
issue raised many questions in my mind. 
Where did the writer get his information? 
Do his claims harmonize with conditions 
as they appear to observers? Who kept 
tally of the illicit liquor made and con- 
sumed during the 13 years ©f the grand 
experiment? 

B. W. Lammers 
Jamestown, Mich. 


You say “the fact cannot be belied, 
however, that actual drinking has declin- 
ed.” Is this a fact? Only the “wets” 
would call it such. Your article sounds 
like the propaganda of the last years of 
Prohibition, by which the American peo- 
ple were fooled into letting about 25 per 
cent of the voters repeal it... 

Everett M. Ellison, President 
United Dry Forces of 
District of Columbia. 


I wonder if you dare to claim there was 
more drinking among women and chil- 
dren during prohibition than now. Yet | 
doubt you would find that difficult after 
printing those figures on the last page in 
the Dec. 5 issue. Just where did you get 
TeGT «s . 6 

Mrs. Alvin Hall 
Alden, Minn. 


...In this article you quote the amount 
of liquor used annually between 1920 and 
1930. You surely know there is no record 
of the amount used during that time, so 
why quote it? 

E. Armstrong 
Franklinville, N. Y. 

... The gist of the whole question seems 
to be: The liquer problem is not settled 
and never will be settled until it is done 
on principles of fundamental morality. 

Vincent Dee Beery 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

... May God pity the children born into 
a home which has a drunkard for a fa- 
ther, much more a woman who drinks for 
a mother. Beware of the First Drink! 

Mrs. Perry Evans 
Little Rock, Ark. 


... Moral: Shun the alcoholic cup as 
you would a tarantula. 
Rev. W. M. Zimmerman 


Shell Rock, Ia. 


{To these and the dozens of other readers who 
questioned facts in the article on liquor and repeal, 
PATHFINDER recommends the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, the statistics of the United States 
Treasury Department, the official reports of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Liquor Administrators, and 
‘The Dry Decade’’ by Charles Merz. 

PATHFINDER’S figures—in no sense of the word to 
be regarded as propaganda—were based on what is 
recognized as the best available data on the subject, 
up to and including 1935. As the article clearly 
stated, figures covering the prohibition era were 
estimates. These estimates were those of official re- 
ports covering industrial alcohol, illegal beer, medici- 
nal liquor, illicit stills and smuggled liquor, the five 
great sources of supply during the dry era. In 1923, 
for example, the Department of Commerce undet 
Herbert Hoover estimated that 3v,000,000 gallons had 
been smuggled into the country. 

PATHFINDER'S article limited itself to facts about 
the extent of dry territory after repeal, the amount of 
drinking and the total government revenue received 
It did not attempt to weigh the moral or health 
aspects of alcohol; that is another story.—Ed.] 


On Strikes 


W. H. Hurd, of Glasgow, Mont., in the 
Nov. 7 issue criticized strikers, asking, 
“Can you tell me of a strike where the 
strikers did not destroy property and beat 
up the people that wanted to work?” Yes, 


we had a strike here in Framingham and 
there was no violence of any kind. 

There is only one reason for a strike. 
A strike is the last resort of a union. If 
the employer is fair and willing to bargain 
with the union.as he should do, there 
would be no strike. It is only when the 
employer is too stubborn and will not 
talk the situation over that a strike de- 
velops. Charles J. Quellet 
Framingham, Mass. 


About Mr. Hurd’s letter, we say, “me 
too.” If organized labor labored to pro- 
duce more and destroy less they and the 
country at large would suffer less. They 
complain of gas bombs, night sticks being 
used. We ask why are these weapons 
being brought into play? Who started 
the game? If every man who might be 
working all over this country today would 
go to work and stick to the job and cut 
out these strikes, night sticks and gas 
bombs would not be in evidence and 
strife would be reduced to a minimum. 

C. F. Spicer 
Clinton, Tl. 


Boom Over Miami 

We have received a clipping from your 
magazine (Nov. 28) which declares that 
11 new hotels have been built in this state 
in the past 12 months. Miami Beach 
alone has had $11,002,275 worth of new 
buildings which include 276 residences, 
97 apartment houses, 37-new hotels. We 
are mailing you one of our new Miami 
Beach folders. 

Marion F. Thompson 

Chamber of Commerce, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
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“...But the Human Species! 

I was certainly glad to read Mr. Oak- 
ley’s comment in the Dec. 5 PATHFINDER 
defending the disposition of birds in the 
morning. It was a good answer to Mr. 
Allard’s viewpoint that they are grouchy. 
To. my knowledge the human is the only 
living thing that has a grouch on in the 
morning. Kittens awaken reaching out 
little paws to play. Puppies roll over in 
good nature. But the human species! 
Suffice it to say that it is very uncom- 
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fortable to live with some peopl 
10 o’clock A. M. 

All my life I have lived wher. 
was plenty of shrubbery and tree: 
can verify Mr, Oakley’s statement 


sweet musical calls of birds at early « 
Also I have had many canaries i: 


home, 16 or 17 at one time, and 
awakening calls proved they were 

Flora J. Mani 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Where Credit Is Due 


In connection with the editoria!. 
of Invention,” in the Dec. 5 issue 
only the name of Wilbur Wright 
tioned as inventor of the airplane: 
is not credit given to the Wright b: 
as both had a part in the inventio: 

Frances M: 
Dayton, O. 


. We are curious to know w 
inventor of radio was not inclu 
one of the 12 greatest inventors? 

Leroy 
Little Falls, Minn. 


{The roll of honor called in connectior 
100th anniversary of the establishment of 1 
States patent system listed only deceased 
inventors. Thus, Wilbur Wright, who dis 
was named while his brother, Orville, 
alive, was not Guglielmo Marconi, wh 
wireless, the forerunner of modern 
Italian.—Ed.] 





“Amazing Facts” 

I’ve greatly enjoyed the “Am: 
department of your clever pub! 
My crowd finds the amazing bu 
facts too good to be true and we « 
them immensely at a recent p: 
seriously consider them the besi 
wit I have ever read. 

Constance 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Dollar Devaluation 


In the Nov. 21 issue Mark T. Hoff: 
clared that devaluation of the dol! 
helped double the price of wheat 
1932 to 1933. I should like to ask 
consider the thousands for whom t 
valuation of the dollar worked in 
verse direction—farmers and oth 
had worked hard for years to get 
thing saved to sustain them in th: 
age and then had the interest o: 
savings cut in half, and bonds ca! 
and paid for with a 59-cent dollar. 
heard of robbing Peter to pay Pau! 
else is this, Mr. Hoffert? 

W. J. Tillap 
Seward, N. Y. 


Against War 


Thanks to PATHFINDER for its 
against war. People should know 
about how this murderous busin« 


promoted. When that grand old p! 


“Government of the people, by th: 
ple, for the people,” is a reality i 
fullest sense of the word, wars wil! ! 
more, for the common people hav« 
wanted them. 
Armour, S. Dak. 


Vital Part 


Let me commend the new cove! 
arrangement of contents. I am glad 
you introduced “Movie World” and 
the Air,” both destined to play an 
growing and vital part in affairs 
are the only periodical I find time 
from cover to cover and you cove 
ground and keep me informed. 

Mrs. May Dic! 


‘ 


Chester, S. C. 
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A King Accedes, A Man Is Exiled 


fQ\HE speaker’s voice tightened as 
the last words winged to all 
corners of the earth: 

“I did not forget the country or the 
empire. You must believe me... I 
have found it impossible to carry on 
the heavy burden of responsibility 

without the help and support of 
the woman I love... 

“And I lay down my burden... 

“God bless you all! God save the 
King!” “ 

Then, swiftly, Edward, no longer 
a king, sped by auto, boat and train 
into exile—the first monarch in all 
Britain’s history voluntarily to choose 
abdication. It was 248 years to the 
day since James II fled England and 
neither James nor any other member 
of the House of Stuart was ever able 
to come back. 

By his action, Edward was the 
latest recruit to the ranks of seven 
Kings without crowns now living on 
the Continent. The others are AI- 
fonso XIII, who fled Spain in 1931 to 
escape rebels; ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany who, at 77, is leading the 
life of a country gentleman at Doorn, 
Holland; Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
living with his family in England; 
Prajadhipok of Siam, now in a quiet 
Surrey town, who voluntarily abdi- 
cated after a dispute with his min- 
isters in 1934; Ferdinand I of Bul- 
garia, who abdicated in 1918 and is 
now living in a modest German home; 
Amanullah of Afghanistan who, since 
he fled his royal palace in 1929 after 
attempts to westernize the country, 
has resided in Italy; and Abdul Medjid 
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Canterbury Blamed an “Alien” Group 





who stepped down from the Turkish 
throne when Dictator Mustapha Kemal 
took over the government. Abdul 
Medjid lives in Nice. 

The radio speech was Edward’s 
farewell to the empire he had ruled 
for 324 days. For the seven minutes 
he was on the air, the activity of Lon- 
don stood stock-still. In the streets, 
women wept. In drinking places, 
crowds were silent. In an auditorium, 
two wrestlers froze in action as Ed- 
ward started speaking. It was as 
though a motion picture had stopped 
suddenly to hold a tableau. 

In the Royal Lodge in Great Windsor 
Park, the Royal Family, as unaware 
as any of what Edward was to say, 
listened to the radio, their eyes moist, 
their faces taut. 

When Edward finished speaking,gthe 
strain was over. With his words 
“God save the King!” the empire was 
ready to pick up the threads which 
had become so entangled for the week 
during which Edward _ struggled 
against the organized forces of Brit- 
ish opinion. 

Accession: Once again, as they had 
less than a year before, gold-coated 
couriers galloped through the streets, 
this time to proclaim “. .. that the 
high and mighty Prince Albert Fred- 
erick Arthur George has now become 
our only lawful, rightful liege, George 
VI...” In every country of the em- 
pire, guns thundered a salute to the 
new King. It was the third time 
since Elizabethan days that brother 
has succeeded brother: James II, de- 
posed in 1688, was the brother of 
Charles Il; William IV was the broth- 
er of George IV. 

As his first act, the new King con- 
ferred on Edward the Dukedom of 
Windsor, one of the highest titles in 
the English peerage. (The dukedom 
was introduced by King Edward III 
in 1337 who made his eldest son, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, the first Duke 
of Cornwall. A duke is styled “His 
grace” and “most noble” and is offi- 
cially addressed by the crown as “our 
right trusty and right entirely beloved 
cousin.” Next highest in degree is a 
marquess, then an earl, viscount and 
baron in descending order.) 

As the Duke of Windsor, Edward 
left England, but not yet to meet “the 
woman I love.” It was believed last 
week that the woman, the American 
Mrs. Simpson, preferred to defer their 
reunion until after her divorce decree 
becomes final next April 27. But al- 
ready there were reports that the two 
would meet, under chaperonage, pos- 
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George VI, Rex Imperator 


sibly before the end of the year. 
Exile: In a fast-travelling automo- 
bile, Edward, no longer a king but 
still wealthy with a reputed income of 
$500,000 a year, sped to Portsmouth, 
England. Accompanying him into 
exile were only his loyal equerry, Col. 
Piers Legh; his private detective, 
David Storier; a valet and a pet Cairn 
terrier. Leaving the auto, the party 
went aboard the warship Fury which 
immediately steamed for Boulogne in 
France. Then, as various countries 
speculated on the possibility of the 
Duke of Windsor seeking refuge in 
their lands, he rode by train to Vienna. 
His first, but presumably not to be 
his last, haven was Enzesfeld Castle 
as a guest of Baron Eugene de Roths- 
child. The Duke’s refuge was an 800- 
year-old castle on the edge of Vienna 
forest overlooking a trout-filled stream 
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Maxton Darkly Recalled Humpty-Dumpty 
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which winds eventually to the Dan- 
ube. The Baron, one of the wealthiest 
men in Centra] Europe, is the third 
son of the late Albert Baron Roths- 
child, head of the celebrated Vienna 
banking house. His wife, a former 
Philadelphia girl, is declared to be 
one of the 20 best-dressed women in 
the world. 

Reactions: In London, the ministers 
who had won their battle with the 
King had other tasks ahead. The re- 
action of the dominions had to be 
weighed. The opinion of other coun- 
tries was awaited. 

Throughout the Empire, the violent 
repercussions which were feared at 
first were not heard. Canada, senior 
dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, proclaimed the 
accession in quiet fashion. New- 
foundland, oldest British possession 
in North America, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the Straits Settlements, all joy- 
fully accepted the accession. In Kenya 
colony, East Africa, natives listened 
in awed silence as the rolling phrases 
of the proclamation were read to them. 

Most anxiously, the British minis- 
ters watched for Ireland’s reaction 
and when it came, they were more 
pleased than otherwise. For the Irish 
Free State, while it passed a bill mak- 
ing itself independent of Great Brit- 
ain in all domestic affairs, did not 
move to cast off from the Empire. An 
act passed by the Irish Parliament 
abolished the office of Governor Gen- 
eral, representative of the King, but 
Ireland was still to remain with Great 
Britain in its foreign dealings. 

Abroad: Other nations were inclin- 
ed to be sympathetic with Great Brit- 
ain in the crisis which she had under- 
gone. For the United States, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, returning from South 
America, sent the new King “good 
wishes for a long and happy reign.” 

In Russia, the press reaction was 
viewed as almost sympathetic to Ed- 
ward. There, the citizens could not 
understand the “fuss” about divorce 
and preferred to regard the whole 
matter as a political game of the con- 
servatives against the liberals. 

The German press spoke respectful- 
ly and kindly of both Kings. The hope 
was expressed that George VI would 
share Edward’s sympathy for the 
Reich and a drive was seen as under- 
way to win the favor of George in this 
respect. 

Italy was generally sympathetic to 
Britain and the opinion was expressed 
that “nobody can pass judgment on 
Edward VIII.” 

The French press praised the dignity 
of all the principals concerned and 
declared that the Empire was strength- 
ened by its ability to come through a 
difficult situation. The French were 
known to be hopeful that George 
would lean to their cause as opposed 
to Germany’s, a contrary position to 
the one held by Edward. 

In England, when the first numbing 
shock of the blow began to wear off, 
street scenes began to assume their 
familiar shapes. Youngsters, as they 


(Continued on page 24) 
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President’s Return 


Number 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
was a very quiet place for more than 
three weeks. Lights gleamed from 
few of its windows. The roadways 
leading to its door were seldom used. 

But last week the White House was 
once again a center of swift activity. 
After a 28-day trip, in which he voy- 
aged 12,000 miles, President Roosevelt 
was back, tanned and refreshed. With 
his return, the pace was quickened in 
all governmental circles. 

On his trip the President had rested, 
done some routine work, turned his 
thoughts to his second administration, 
spoken to the Pan-American confer- 





ence. On the return cruise, at little 
Bird Island 350 miles north of Trini- 
dad, he put over the side of the cruiser 
Indianapolis to try his fishing luck in 
a whaler. The luck was good: the 
President caught 34 fish in three 
hours, among them being several 
pompano and barracuda. 

At dawn, the Indianapolis and the 
convoying cruiser Chester slipped 
silently into the harbor at Charles- 
town, S. C. From Charlestown, the 
Presidential party went by train to 
Washington, where Roosevelt was 
greeted by Vice-President Garner, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and members of his cabinet. 

In a brief press conference on the 
special train, the President held out 
high hopes for results of the Pan- 
American conference. He character- 
ized accomplishments there as “far- 
reaching and hisioric.” At the same 
time, he neither confirmed nor denied 
persistent reports that his sen James, 
who accompanied him on the cruise, 








would become a member of his ; 
tariat. 

Upon his return the President { 
himself confronted with such 
problems as the budget and the 
cation to relief; the annual messa 
Congress reporting on the state « 
union and recommending new 
lation; the inaugural address: 
ganization of Federal agenci: 
appointments to a number of « 
mental posts. 

He also found himself form: 
elected, for during his abse: 
Presidential electors of the 48 
had met and cast the ballots in 
by the recent election. 

Toward the end of the we. 


Pictur 
Will Son James Become an Official Aide to His President-Father? 


thoughts were on plans for Chr: 

at the White House. The progra: 
Christmas Eve was to take him and his 
family across Pennsylvania avenu 
light the “nation’s Christmas tre« 
then back to the White House befor 
the big fireplace and the wood blaz 
started by Mrs. Roosevelt. After dinne! 
the family and a few intimate friends 
were to listen to him read Charies 
Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol.” 





Power, Security 

In the United States Supreme ¢ 
and in lower tribunals decisions “ 
made last week affecting phases of | 
outstanding New Deal laws—the T' 
nessee Valley Authority power | 
gram and the Social Security Act. 

An order by U. S. District Jude 
John J. Gore in Nashville, Tenn., ‘ 
joined the TVA, already extend! 
over 40,000 square miles, from expa! 
ing any further. The injunction v 
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won by 19 private utilities. The effect 
of the action is to “freeze” the activi- 
ties of the TVA until Judge Gore rules 
on the constitutionality of the entire 
program in a separate hearing March 
8 The order, however, will not inter- 
fere with the Authority’s construction 
of dams or with the service communi- 
ties are now receiving TVA power. 

Another temporary victory over the 
New Deal gained by the power com- 
panies was won in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Because the high court refused 
unanimously to rule on an important 
est case, the financing of 53 publicly- 
owned power systems may be delayed 

ra vear,. 

Chis test case involved a suit by the 
Duke Power Company attacking a 
PWA grant to Greenwood County, 
S. C., to build a hydro-electric plant. 
The court decided that the case had 
been tried too hastily and ordered it 
sent back to the lowest Federal court 
for retrial. 

From two other directions, assault 
was made on the unemployment in- 
surance features of the Social Securi- 
tv Act: 

(1) A three-judge Federal court held 
that Alabama’s law on the subject vio- 
lated State and Federal constitutional 
guarantees and restrained the State 
from collecting pay roll taxes for the 
benefit of unemployed workers. 

(2) The Supreme Court received a 
petition to reconsider its four-to-four 
ruling on the New York State unem- 
ployment insurance law. sy. the 
ourt’s tie vote, the New York law 
was upheld (PATHFINDER, Dec. 5). 
But the companies which lost the de- 
cision asked last week that new argu- 
ments be heard when Justice Harlan 
F. Stone returns to his duties from 
his sickbed. No indication was given 
as to whether the court would grant 
the plea for a new hearing. 


NRA, CCC 


Two of the so-called “alphabetical 
gencies” started under the New Deal 
vere the NRA (National Recovery Ad- 
ninistration) and the CCC (Civilian 
Conservation Corps). The former pro- 
voked bitter dispute and was finally 
ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The latter came in for much 
less criticism and won warm approval 
even from foes of the New Deal. Last 
week separate steps were taken to re- 
vive a modified form of the NRA and 
(Oo perpetuate the CCC. 

NRA: A drive to re-enact a measure 
Which would fit with the Supreme 

Court view and would help regulate 
competition, abolish child labor, pre- 
vent unfair price discrimination, and 
move wages upward and hours of 
work downward, was mapped follow- 
ing a meeting of the Council for In- 
dustrial Progress in Washington. The 
meeting was called by Major George 
lL. Berry, the President’s Co-ordina- 
lor for Industrial Progress. 

Among the other proposals madé at 
the conference (attended by indus- 





trialists, and labor leaders but with 
many large industry heads noticeably 
absent) was a drive for a stronger 
anti-trust law, and a plan for Federal- 
ly-guaranteed loans to small busi- 
nesses. Among those who pressed 
the wage and hour question was Wil- 
liam Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor who discussed 
with Berry methods of effectuating it. 

CCC: In his annual report, Robert 
Fechner, CCC director, asked for con- 
tinuance of the agency as “an effective 
part of our national policy.” Admin- 
istrative positions should be placed 
under the civil service if the CCC were 
removed from the emergency classi- 
fication, he said. 

Fechner declared the CCC had 
greatly aided the conservation move- 
ment and brought “decent manhood” 
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William Green (left) and Major Berry 
Discussed Wages and Hours. 


to thousands of young men. The pro- 
gram cannot now be dropped, he said, 
“without serious loss of ground in a 
movement placed on its feet in 1933.” 


Peace and War 


As always in the Christmas season, 
labor observers profess to see a kind- 
lier spirit touching the often-violent 
relations between hard-headed busi- 
ness men and horny-handed workers. 

Thus it was last week that the word 
peace was being wafted over the strife- 
torn maritime situation although de- 
velopments at various points were 
anything but orderly. 

On the West Coast, it was reported 
that the eight-week strike was almost 
over as ship Operators and union lead- 
ers reached a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
involving wage increases for seamen 
and a compromise settlement on the 
major issue of hiring halls (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 14). The compromise 
provided that the unions keep contro! 
of the halls but agree to furnish em- 
ployers with requested seamen. 

But both sides and Federal officials 








kept their fingers crossed pending an 
actual end of the walkout which had 
kept 37,000 men idle, caused a loss of 
$350,000,000 to the shipping industry 
and threatened, at one time, to inflict 
the pinch of famine on Hawaii. 

Just before the agreement was an- 
nounced, Harry Bridges, president of 
the San Francisco division of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, flew to New York in an effort to 
settle an inter-union squabble. His 
adversary was Joseph P. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the entire association. 

The result of the conference was 
only increased bitterness. Ryan an- 
nounced he had discharged Bridges 
as the West Coast organizer, saying 
that Bridges long had been foment- 
ing discord among the East Coast 
seamen. 

Undaunted, Bridges went ahead with 
plans to address mass meetings of sea- 
men in New York and Boston and 
plead for support of the strikers. 

Behind the rumors of peace and the 
fact of inner union dissension, a tur- 
bulent accompaniment went on. 

In Chester, Pa., a crowd of 4,000 
was on the scene of a battle between 
pickets and workers at the Sun Ship- 
building and Drydock Company. In 
a storm of clubs, stones, tear gas and 
lead pipes, one man died, four per- 
sons were critically hurt and 100 
were injured. 

In Houston, Tex., a striker was shot 
and three other men were severely 
beaten in a struggle which saw angry 
mobs dragging the wounded from am- 
bulances to inflict further punishment. 
>< 


Debt Defaults 


Semi-annual war debt installment 
payments of $155,093,973.74 were due 
the United States. But the only pay- 
ment headed for the governmental till 
last week was one of $231,315.50. As 
usual, it was from Finland. 

From the other debtors there was a 
continuous procession of defaults. 
Italy made the first announcement. It 
was followed quickly by notes from 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland. 
Then Great Britain defaulted. And 
then France. The other debtors to 
the United States are Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Greece, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. 

Actual defaults occasioned no sur- 
prise to case-hardened State depart- 
ment officials. But some of the notes, 
as indicated recently (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 12), contained evidence of great- 
er willingness to work out payments 
than at any time in recent years. 

The British note was altered from 
its standard default form. It omitted 
the claim contained in former notes 
that the validity of reasons for default 
were still similar to those in previous 
vears. 

The French note was also couched 
in terms different from other years 
and showed a willingness toward ne- 
gotiation. It declared, however, that 
the government “regrets profoundly 
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that the distressing economic depres- 
sion which the country has just under- 
gone and the state of world relations 
do not permit it as yet to present any 
proposals.” As a move toward ne- 
gotiation it was reported that the 
French were planning to appoint 
Georges Bonnet, former minister of 
finance, as ambassador to the United 
States. 


Anthracite Struggle 


Across the pages of history dealing 
with the relations between operators 
and miners of anthracite in Penn- 
sylvania is written a_ serial story, 
which is often filled with conflict, 
often brutal, often elemental. To that 
story there is now being added a new 
chapter, as strange and perhaps more 
significant than those which have 
preceded it. 

From the fields of the once all- 
powerful coal operators, unemployed 
men have openly and deliberately set 
about extracting coal on their own 
account and as their own property. 
About 15,000 men and boys are mining 
the coal. About 5,000 others are 
trucking it to coal-breaking plants and 
direct to cities. In between them are 
opportunistic middlemen getting the 
largest profits out of these efforts. The 
total output of the enterprises this 
year is expected to exceed 4,000,000 
tons, or about 10 per cent of the 
production in all regular anthracite 
collieries. 

The removal of the coal from their 
fields is characterized by the coal 
companies as outright “stealing.” 
They declare that property laws are 
being violated, that the illegal prac- 
tices are dealing body blows to their 
industry by pouring $32,000,000 worth 
of “bootleg” coal into a market al- 
ready shrunken by competing fuels 
such as gas and oil. They charge that 
the coal is being sold at $2 less a ton 
than the regular price and that no 
taxes, compensation or interest charges 
are paid. They say the miners have 
used violence to hold their positions. 

The miners take a strongly con- 
trary view. The defense for their po- 
sition is summed up in the preamble 
to the constitution of the Independent 
Miners Association, The association, 
which claims a membership of about 
8,000 men, was organized to bring 
order and strength to the new “indus- 
try,” which heretofore had no rules 
and no order. 

This preamble declares that “we 
must dig the coal out of these moun- 
tains as a means of supplementing our 
measly income.” It adds: “Knowing 
that the coal which is in those moun- 
tains was put their by our Creator 
and that this mineral wealth was 
stolen away from us by the greedy 
rich class, the coal operators and the 
bankers; We as the workers and mem- 
bers of this association do hereby 
agree that we will uphold our inter- 
ests as workers and will use our or- 
ganized strength jointly and collective- 








ly to fight and maintain the right for 
us to dig this coal and make the lot 
of our members more bearable.” 

In the struggle, one of the key fig- 
ures is Governor George H. Earle, 
rumored as possible presidential can- 
didate in 1940. He has taken a posi- 
tion favorable to the “bootleggers,” 
contending that they are supported by 
public opinion in the localities, that 
the operators brought the workers 
into the coal towns and later shut 
down the mines to concentrate opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

As a possible solution, Earle has 
suggested nationalization of the mines. 
To get more data for a program of 
settlement for the increasingly press- 
ing problem, he planned this week to 
make a three-day personal tour of 
the “bootleg” areas with state officials, 
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Governor Earle Has a Coal Problem 


representatives of miners, operators, 
and the Federal Labor department. 
‘He characterized the situation as “one 
of the greatest conflicts between moral 
and legal rights in our history.” 


Bullets and Words 


Only a dozen city blocks from the 
brownstone house where’ Francis 
“Two-Gun” Crowley shot it out with 
100 New York City policemen on May 
7, 1931, another desperado barricaded 
himself in a two-room apartment last 
week, 

It was one o’clock in the morning. 
A squad of G-men led by their chief, 
J. Edgar Hoover, rapped on a ground- 
floor apartment door just off fashion- 
able Riverside Drive. The answer 
was a volley of pistol shots. The offi- 
cers scattered. One tossed a tear gas 
bomb through the window. A burst 
of flame followed as the bomb ignited 
a curtain. 

Then, for one hour, as the fire burn- 
ed in the living room, the wanted man 
kept a score of G-men, 100 New York 
City detectives, 50 uniformed patrol- 
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men and several New Jersey Stat 
troopers at bay. 

In the middle of the wildest ¢ 
fight the metropolis has witnessed 
years, fire trucks rolled up. 

Unaware at first of the battle, fire. 
men leaped from the engines and pr; 
pared to fight the flames. “Get back 
or get shot,” warned the G-men. 
firemen ignored them and calmly w: 
ahead with their work. Two vo! 
teered to smash the door leading 
the gangster’s rooms. Flat on t¢! 
stomachs, they worked with crow) 
and axes as the Federal agents 
over their backs at the dimly disc: 
ble figure of Harry Brunette, wanted 
for bank robberies in Wisconsi: 
for the kidnaping of a Jersey S| 
trooper last November 11. 

First to emerge from the emba 
apartment was the young brid 
Brunette. Wounded in the thigh 
staggered into the arms of office: 
her husband kept up his battle. Fin 
ly, Hoover called: “You might as w: 
come out, Brunette. You haven't go! 
a chance.” 

Sneering, but with his hands ra 
high in the glare of portable flood 
lights, Brunette emerged. As he was 
dragged away, Hoover described hi 
as “the toughest criminal I’ve ever 
seen. He was on his way to being 
another Alvin Karpis.” 

No sooner was the Green Bay, Wis. 
25-year-old gunman locked up than 
another battle started. This time the 
fight was fought not with bullets bu! 
with bitter words. All the pent-up 
bitterness of the New York City polic 
who had objected to what they calle: 
Hoover’s “high-handed” tactics poured 
forth. 

Not only the police but the Je: 
troopers were indignant at the G-1 
They claimed they had run the c: 
inal to his lair and that Hoover had 
then stepped in, broken an agreeni 
he had made with them, and ord 
his men to start firing. 

In addition Mayor Fiorello H. | 
Guardia of New York wanted to kn 
what all the shooting was about. 
was his contention, as it was that 
the press and high police officials, tha! 
Brunette and his bride could h 
been taken without gunplay, but t! 
the G-men took the spectacular 
more dangerous way. 

The chestnut-haired gunman 
exchanged the quiet life of a librari 
for his present notoriety. The )* 
alty for firing at a Federal officer, : 
cording to Hoover, is 10 years 
each shot fired. Brunette had fi! 
12 shots. 


Sweet Charity: To pay for her au! 
mobile license, a Tallahassee, F! 
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woman saved $10.25 in pennies anc 


sent them in a jar to the Motor \: 
hicle Commissioner’s office. Clerk 
left the jar on a desk temporarily bu 
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then rushed it to a bank as they found 
passersby were constantly adding 


vy St pennies to the jar, thinking it was a IN OT ER LL DS 
linataas charity collection. H A N 




































































ll 7 Recognition: In the columns of the 
Santa Fe “New Mexican” where re- Headless China of Marshal Chang’s demands until 
le, fire. porters’ names are usually signed to Chiang should have been returned to 
nd 1 articles, readers found, instead, “By After one of the deftest political safety, the three took quick and ener- ; 
et back 525-10-9454.” In the personal column amputations in the history of the Far  getic action. A state of alarm was de- 
n. was the item: “No. 525-10-9363 iS Fe- East, 18 Chinese provinces which clared to exist throughout the coun- 
ler covering from an attack of flu.” It proudly proclaim allegiance to Gen- try; town and provincial authorities 
volun- was the newspaper’s way of recog- eral Chiang Kai-shek woke up last were ordered to crush without mercy 
ding ™ nizing the Social Security account week to find themselves without a even the smallest disturbances. 
n tl numbers. The paper supported the head. The dictator was a captive, far Government troops, already station- 
owl /™ Republican ticket in the campaign. from his Nanking capital. Whether ed in Shensi and nearby provinces to 
ts a ae he was alive or dead, no one could combat Communist armies’ which 
see All Square: To Mrs. Mabel Morris- say. The only certainty was that eternally nip at China’s northwestern 
Wanted sev, a Kansas City restaurant mana- China would suffer. states hastened eastward to the wall- 
i ’ ver, a stranger snarled: “This is a In a stunning coup, the disgruntled ed city where their Generalissimo was 
* Stat, holdup.” She shrugged her shoulders. northern warlord Chang Hsueh-liang, being held prisoner. From Nanking, 
saving: “I have no money.” After a former ruler of Manchuria, had march- thousands more poured northward. 
b i glance at the empty cash register, the ed with part of his private army to With his ill-disciplined private army 
‘id man said: “Well, that makes us even. Chiang’s temporary headquarters in of 150,000 threatened by more than 
gh ™ [don’t have a gun.” a Shensi province village, kidnaped 100,000 of Nanking’s fighting men, 
m4 a, a him and nearly a dozen advisors and Chang soon changed the tenor of his 
Fin Machine Age: A modern “Little 
aS David” used an old weapon to good 
n’t ¢ ™ effect once again. Seven-year-old 
John Swain accompanied his father, 
r | : Edwin Swain, on a hunting trip in 
flood Michigan. A rabbit bounded past. The 
l¢ 5 father aimed carefully, fired both bar- 
ed | rels of his shotgun but missed. The 
e ever seven-year-old let fly a pebble with 
being his slingshot. Bunny dropped, hit 
squarely between the eyes. 
, Wis A? oa 
) Nine Strike: A noise in his hen 
me | jouse awakened Barney Wallace, 
ts b ounty policeman around Atlanta, Ga. 
priate Taking his loaded shotgun he went to 
a : investigate, accompanied by his dog. 
called Suddenly Wallace felt a cold touch 
pont upon his flesh. He pulled both trig- 
gers. Result of the last: nine hens 
Jers shot. Cause of the cold touch: the 


muzzle of his dog. 


CI * * * 
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Strive to Please: In answer to the aaa 


an ippeal of a northern Vermont man, Chang Hsuech-liang—Murderer? Chiang Kai-shek—Murdered? 





conte alee ae aes ee oa taken them to the provincial capital, demands. What the Marshal wanted 
H. | to replace one lost in an accident. Sian, to be held for a stupendous finally was neither war nor Man- 
ki The organization sent.a woman's lee. **2*™- churia, but alottment of more “choice 
ut. Officials explained that they had ee ; For the return of the all-important provinces for him and his followers 
hat male leg and that the feminine one General Chiang, Marshal Chang de-_ to control and bleed of revenue, and 
s. that was about the right size.” manded the Nanking government (1) cessation of Communist persecution a 
h oe eee pate to declare war on Japan, (2) to strike by the Central Government. 
it tl out for the recovery of the lost prov- While the emergency government 
r _Old Love Song: At the age of 110, jinces of Manchukuo, and (3) to re- pondered this heavy price for their 
aig 0g Tobias Wildstein of organize the red-hating Kuomintang or General’s life, they received stagger- 
» h New York City has found his third nationalist party to admit Commu- ing news. 
ral dream girl.” She is 75-year-old Re- nists. Chiang and his whole party were 
1 becca Leffer, He announced he in- The central government failed to dead—murdered. Amid circumstances 
Tr, tends to settle down and marry the — fajj apart, as many observers had pre- so mysterious and confused as to 
rs f young lady just as soon as a slight dis- dicted it might in such a grave emer- make verification impossible, the Japa- 
fi fee hae ae nowey & resolved. gency. To replace Chiang, however, nese news-agency Domei reported 
W ld retina tn um S200 as a dowry > the country needed not a single man, _ that Marshal Chang himself had made 
7 Udstein is holding out for $1,500. but three. H. H. Kung, bespectacled a radio announcement of this in- 
‘ee Finance Minister and Vice-chairman credible fact. Nation-wide martial ~» 
Committee: The Deadwood, S. D., of the national executive council, took law was proclaimed. 
Santa Claus Central Committee is a step up to the chairmanship to fill Wild rumors flew. Chiang was 
— ready to disband now with its job Chiang’s place at the head of the civil alive. Chiang was dead. W. H. 
an well done. Its task was to guard government. Feng Yu-hsiang, the fat Donald, gray-haired Australian jour- 
Fl against the appearance of more than’ and famous “Christian General,” took nalist, seemed to have had the last 
— one Santa Claus at a time on Dead- over the Generalissimo’s war minis- say. Intermediary between Nanking 
e Ve wood streets. The reason: To save try. The capable General Ho Ying- and Sian, present advisor of Chiang 
‘lerk parents the embarrassment of explain- ching stepped into the leader’s shoes Kai-shek and one-time aide to Marshal 
let Bp ing extra Santas to suspicious young- as active director of the armies. Chang»Donald declared that he had 





sters, Refusing steadfastly to listen to any _- visited Sian and found the Generalissi- 
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mo safe and well. For settlement of 
differences, he held out high hope. 

Behind the sudden coup’ which 
seemed to hold the life of nationalist 
and united China trembling in the 
balance lay the story of a _ brutal 
character with a long grievance. Chang 
Tso-lin, the Marshal’s father, had been 
blown to bits, allegedly by Japanese, 
in a railway bombing at Mukden in 
1928. Embittered, Chang Hsueh-liang 
himself was driven out of his personal 
domain of Manchuria by Japanese in 
1931. With him went his 150,000 sol- 
diers, mostly natives of the area. 

Chiang wisely did not resist the 
superior Japanese forces, but instead 
took Marshal Chang into the Nanking 
government. To him was assigned 
the important but tedious task of 
cleaning native Communist armies out 
of the northwestern provinces. 

Six months ago Chang and his men 
wearied of fighting the red troops. 
The Marshal, an opium-smoker, began 
to dream of his Japanese-occupied 
homeland. Fighting grew less and 
less, and soon Communist and anti- 
Communist troops began to mingle. 
Chang’s proposal that the two ele- 
ments combine for an attack against 
Japan, their common enemy, was 
enthusiastically received by red 
leaders. 

To Chang’s proposals, first openly 
broached to Chiang only a week be- 
fore his certain capture and possible 
murder, the dictator was cold; to ac- 
cept Communist aid would certainly 
bring the Japanese down on him in 
overwhelming numbers. Last fort- 
night the Generalissimo journeyed 
north with a stern rebuke prepared 
for the Marshal: dismissal of him and 
his men from their posts as “bandit 
suppressors,” and stoppage of their 
subsidies from Nanking. 

Last week, no one could tell whether 
the eight-year old story of Chiang 
and Chang was ended or not. 

If Chiang is dead, the Far East has 
been visited with a catastrophe of 
staggering proportions. After the 
death of Yuan Shi-kai, first President 
of the Chinese Republic, there follow- 
ed four years of bloody civil wars be- 
tween the military provincial gover- 
nors whom Chiang alone has thus far 
been able to hold in subjugation. Even 
if he is alive, the general’s loss of 
prestige after his capture may again 
loose the warlords in bloody conflict. 

If Chiang is dead, he has been kill- 
ed by Communists. With this long 
awaited excuse, Japan will invade 
China to establish “order” in the land. 
Tokyo will not stop until she has 
established temporal control in the 
northern provinces, and financial con- 
trol over the entire country. China’s 
resurgence will have been ended. 


Tokyo Crisis 


Coldly eyed by the Japanese press, 
and strongly denounced by both Rus- 
sia and Japan, the Tokyo-Berlip anti- 
Communist pact (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
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12) last fortnight precipitated a major 
crisis in the Japanese Cabinet. 

The main targets of attack from the 
powerful Privy Council (advisory 
body to the Emperor) were Hachiro 
Arita and Koki Hirota, the Foreign 
Minister and Premier who engineered 
the unpopular accord. At the end of 
90 minutes of close questioning in a 
closed meeting, they were forced to 
make three damaging admissions. 

First, the pact had made a red-hot 
enemy of Russia, and only a luke-warm 
friend of Germany. Second, it had 
definitely ended hope that the Soviet 
in January would renew Japan’s fish- 
ing rights near Sakhalin island, chief 
field for 1,500,000 Japanese engaged in 
the fishing industry. Third, it had 
seriously hindered negotiations with 
China, now come to their unsuccess- 
ful end. 

Faced with the possibility that the 
whole Cabinet might be forced to re- 
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Japan’s Privy Council Censured Arita 


sign with the meeting of the Tokyo 
Parliament in January, Arita never- 
theless went ahead according to the 
Berlin agreement, exchanging advice 
with Germany about Communist ac- 
tivities in the Chinese Sian uprising 
(see page 7). 





American Peace 


The Christmas season finds the 
Americas united for peace and good 
will. Success of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace at Buenos Aires, which grew 
out of the initiative of President 
Roosevelt, was assured last week 
when the conference of 21 American 
republics unanimously sponsored and 
adopted two projects for peace in the 
Western world. Hailed by Secretary 
Cordell Hull, head of the United States 
delegation, as “an epochal step,” the 
new peace and security pacts provide: 

(1) For consultation by all Amer- 
ican governments in the event of war 
or a virtual state of war within the 
American continents or war abroad 








which menaces American peace. 

(2) Reiteration of the resolution of 
the 1933 Pan-American conferenc: 
Montevideo for non-intervention }\ 
one nation in another’s affairs, wit) 
an amendment for consultation if 
tervention appears necessary. 

Built closely around existing Pa; 
American peace treaties and credited 
to Foreign Minister Saavedra Lan 
of Argentina, chairman of the confe; 
ence, the new pacts follow in larg 
measure the plan originally outlined 
by the United States delegation. W) 
finally ratified by the legislatures 
the various republics, these measur 
are expected to smooth and coordin 
existing peace instruments (In_ th 
United States all international trea‘ 
have to be approved by the Senat 

The conference then turned its 
tention to the strongly supported | 
ed States neutrality plan and a 
newed drive to liberalize the t 
program of the American repul 
A separate neutrality conventio: 
first linked with the peace and s¢ 
ity plan, had its smooth sailing u 
by Argentina. 

After all delegates had appar: 
agreed on a common neutrality 
gram, with embargoes on arms. 
munition and loans made effecti 
case of war in the Americas 
against all foreign belligerents 
Argentina suddenly objected to th 
form of the plan, feeling it would 
plicate League of Nations effort 
maintain peace. But following w: 
hours of conference, a substitute drafi 
was offered for acceptance. The 
cial sub-committee which pre] 
the revised draft said it affected . 
the form and not the substance ot! 
proposed neutrality treaty. 

Proposals for an American Lea 
of Nations and an American Cour! 
Justice were postponed until the 193° 
Conference at Lima, Peru. Conside: 
ation of a Chilean proposal for bi! 
eral arms limitation pacts was 
postponed indefinitely. 

—— oe 


Winter Siege 


Madrid dug in for a winter of fig 
ing last week. The Leftist (gov: 
ment) defense junta completed r« 
ganization of its militia forces | 
what it called “perfect” army unils 
and prepared for a bitter winter sie¢ 

Rebel General Francisco Fran: 
long expected general attack on t! 
capital did not materialize, but seve! 
sharp attacks were repulsed by s 
ernment troops. Heavy fighting 
University City continued, as 4 
aerial and artillery bombardment 
the city, which is now more tha: 
fourth in ruins. 

Everywhere throughout the we 
torn nation real winter set in, holdin: 
up military operations of both f: 
tions. But the miserable weather w 
not expected to interfere with G« 
eral Franco’s final “big push.” 

Meanwhile, in Madrid where fu 
and food were scarce, the governme!)! 
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continued to evacuate women and 
children to warmer and safer areas. It 
was estimated that 300,000 citizens 
have been evacuated and that 200,000 
more await transportation to the 
south, 

Despite the horrors it has suffered 
for 23 weeks, the besieged city tarned 
to thoughts of Christmas. A militia 
Yuletide fund was established and 
preparations were made to give some 
measure of holiday pleasure to the 
thousands of sad Spanish youngsters 
who have lost loved ones in the war. 

Outside Madrid, the government re- 
ported continued success on the north- 
ern front with its forces investing 
Oviedo and a Basque army menacing 
Burgos, the Rebel capital. During the 
week a government communique 
from Valencia (temporary Leftist 
capital) said its submarine C-3 had 
been torpedoed and sunk by another 
submarine, “evidently foreign.” 

a 


. . _ . 
Mediation in Spain 

Early in September France and 
Great Britain, in an effort to prevent 
Spanish civil war from spreading to 
other parts of Europe, helped form the 
International Committee for Non- 
Intervention in Spain. With them 
Russia, Germany, Italy and Portugal 
joined as signatories of a non-inter- 
vention agreement, and other nations 
signified their adherence. 

All apparently went well until it 
was disclosed that several signatories 
were not only disregarding the neu- 
trality provisions, but were almost 
openly giving one side or the other 
in the Spanish conflict both direct and 
indirect aid. Late in October, Russia 
dragged all the intervention skeletons 
from the closet and placed them before 
the neutrality committee sitting in 
London. Since that historic squabble 
in the committee, Russia, Germany, 
Italy and Portugal have been accused 
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Sorrowing Spaniards, Young and Old, Have Evacuated Wrecked Houses 


of sending all kinds of help to the war- 
ring factions, including money, men, 
planes and munitions. 

With the Fascists armies of General 
Franco held at the gates of Madrid for 
more than a month, France and Eng- 
land last fortnight not only renewed 
their efforts to prevent intervention 
in the civil strife, but proposed a plan 
io end the war. In notes to Germany, 
Russia, Italy and Portugal they asked 
them to unite in an effort to mediate 
the Spanish conflict. Their plan, in 
brief, would involve three steps: 

(1) Establishment of a genuine em- 
bargo against all arms, foreign volun- 
teers or other aid for either side in 
Spain. 

(2) Mediation to bring about an 
armistice between the Madrid (Va- 
lencia) government and the Rebel 
(Burgos) government. 

(3) An internationally supervised 
plebiscite to determine whether the 
Spanish people prefer Madrid’s Leftist 
government or General Franco’s Fas- 
cist government. 

This plan was oflicially advanced at 
Geneva early this month by Viscount 
Cranborne, British under-secretary of 
foreign affairs. Before the League of 
Nations Council, called into action by 
the Spanish government, Cranborne 
declared the -non-intervention pact 
was a farce and had been broken re- 
peatedly by supporters of both the 
Rebels and the Loyalists. 

The League Council also heard com- 
plaints of the Spanish Leftist govern- 
ment, delivered by Foreign Minister 
Julio del Vayo, against German and 
Italian armed intervention. Then the 
Council adopted a resolution in which 
it recognized the Spanish situation as 
a danger to the peace of the world and 
endorsed the Anglo-French plan for 
mediation, passing the buck to the 
neutrality committee. 

While reaction to their proposal 
was only lukewarm, Britain and 





France last week went ahead with 
their plan for mediation—after decid- 
ing there was sufficient unity of views 
to push further action. Only Portugal 
was unfavorable. Germany and Italy 
submitted simultaneous but not iden- 
tical replies. Neither, however, flat- 
ly rejected the plan. Germany sug- 
gested that the embargo be widened 
to include “propaganda and financial 
aid” and recited Russia’s alleged many 
violations of the neutrality pact. Rus- 
sia, in turn, announced her readiness 
to accept the plan in principle, but 
indicated she would not take it seri- 
ously unless there could be “secured 
and guaranteed absolute’ control” 
against Fascist aid to Franco, 

Real opposition to the plan was met 
in Spain itself. There, it was report- 
ed, both belligerents have rejected 
any idea of outside intercession. Both 
factions are reported to have announc- 
ed their intention to fight to the last 
man until the enemy surrenders. 


Danube Trade 


Growing friendship between Italy 
and Germany blossomed late last Oc- 
tober into a united Fascist front, seal- 
ed by a “concrete and definite” Italo- 
German accord. One of the six major 
points of that agreement was “co- 
operation in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the Danube region.” 

Last week Rome and Berlin an- 
nounced sweeping accords between 
the two nations to split up business in 
the Danubian states and to exchange 
goods rather than money. By these 
accords, further uniting the two Fas- 
cist states, foreign exchange between 
them will be balanced by merchandise, 
Thus the outflow of their carefully 
regulated currencies will not be neces- 
Sary. 

Divided into four groups, the Dan- 
ube trade agreement provides for: (1) 
Extending to Italian colonies, includ- 
ing Ethiopia, economic privileges Ger- 
many now enjoys with Italy; (2) Italo- 
German collaboration in the Danubian 
area, but not affecting existing Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian accords or inter- 
fering with the economic independ- 
ence of the Danubian states; (3) di- 
viding river and rail traffic of the 
Danubian states and coordinating 
transport on German railroads and 
rivers and on Italian railroads to 
Adriatic ports; and (4) bringing eco- 
nomic agreements between the two 
nations up to date and creating two 
mixed committees for control and re- 
vision of economic understandings at 
periodic intervals. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Lovesick: In Budapest, Hungary, 
Gyoergi Szabo, a 17-year-old printer’s 
apprentice, brooded because his sweet- 
heart seemed unconcerned at his at- 
tentions. To ease his aching heart, he 
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set her name in type. After that 
operation, he was still blue. As a last 
possible cure for his sadness, Gyoergi 
swallowed the type. After another 
operation, doctors now have 15 pieces 
of metal which they removed from 
Gyoergi’s stomach. 

Slip: Crowds gathered at Kiel, Ger- 
many, to watch the launching of the 
26,000-ton battleship Greisenau. While 
Chancellor Hitler and other high offi- 
cials looked on, chief of staff General 
Werner von Fritsch christened the 
ship, calling it a vessel of peace. The 
Greisenau promptly and unexpectedly 
slipped down the ways and into a 
stone wall, from which it bit a hole 
16 feet across and seven feet deep. 

Sweetest: With one candy shop for 
every 758 inhabitants, Vienna claims 
the title of “Sweetest City in the 
World.” Berlin is only half as sweet, 
London less than a tenth, 

Voice Wanted: Directors of the Paris 
Word Museum, which has sponsored 
research into different tongues for 25 
years, are stumped. They have re- 
corded the voices of Lord Kitchener, 
King George V, Raymond Poincaire, 
the “heils” of Germans and the “vivas” 
of Italians. Without funds for a mis- 
sion to this country, they are now 
wondering how to record the lusty 
“‘poo-ee” of some American hog-caller. 

Jubilee: The 60,000 members of the 
English Ancient Society of College 
Youths are preparing to celebrate the 
tercentenary of their bell-ringing or- 
ganization next year. Some of the 
“Youths” are more than 60 years old. 
All of them are trying hard to forget 
an occasion 13 years ago, when a doz- 
en of their finest bell-ringers went out 
after a record, but ran out of varia- 
tions after they had played only about 
12,000 different tunes on nine bells. 

Alarm: Motorists and pedestrians in 
London’s “shady” Soho district, fa- 
miliar with G-men, gangsters and oth- 
er phenomena of American motion 
pictures, pulled sharply up to curbs 
and ducked into dark corners when a 
motor car tore along one of the dis- 
trict’s streets, utttring long and pierc- 
ing screams from a siren, After being 
assured that there were no despera- 
does about, they resumed their ways— 
the metropolitan police had merely 
been making their first test of the 
siren with a view to substituting it for 
the mildly tinkling bells with which 
patrol cars are now fitted. 

Annoyed: In San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Antonio Martiz asked Alberto Bagu for 
a cigarette. When he was refused, 
Antonio hit Alberto over the head 
with a chain. For the next 14 years, 
murderer Antonio Martiz will get his 
cigarettes as part of prison rations. 


Old American Custom: Short of coal 
and wood, and harassed by unusual 
freezing temperatures, Spaniards, Reb- 
els and Fascists, alike, are now wear- 
ing red flannels. 
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Dinosaur Park 


If you visit Rapid City, South Dako- 
ta, these days and look upward toward 
a certain hill, you will behold a 
strange, prehistoric sight. Rising 
there in grotesque outline against the 
sky are giant reminders of that long- 
lost age when dinosaurs roamed aim- 
lessly through a wild and lonely-look- 
ing world. 

The reminders are things of steel 
and concrete, fashioned and built as a 
WPA project. Supervising the work 
is Dr. Barnum Brown, curator of fos- 
sil reptiles in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. For 
the technical advice, the blue prints, 
the land, the labor and the material, 
the Works Progress Administration 
has advanced $25,000. When the job 
is done, Rapid City will possess the 
only dinosaur park in the country. 

Expected to serve as a tourist at- 
traction as well as permanent scien- 
tific display, the park will contain the 


reproductions of five huge dinosaur 
types, more specifically known’‘as tri- 
ceratops, triconodon, brontosaurus, 
stegosaurus and tyrannosaurus rex. 
All will be painted in “natural colors” 
as determined by paleontologists (stu- 
dents of fossils). The central figure 
will be the brontosaurus, measuring 
80 feet from head to tail and 28 feet 
from head to ground. 

In carrying out the project, techni- 
cal advisors have avoided exaggera- 
tion. Their object has been to make 
the steel-and-concrete dinosaurs a 
fairly accurate representation of the 
reptilian creatures that passed out of 
existence at the close of the Mesozoic 
Age between 5,000,000 and 40,000,000 
years ago. They have worked on the 
knowledge that dinosaurs were gen- 
erally of huge bulk; that many of them 
had hollow bones; that they walked 
on their hind legs, balancing them- 
selves with big tails; and that they 
made birdlike gestures despite their 
great size. 

(ee 


The Unusual 


In the world of science and health, 
there are occasional periods in which 
reports of the unusual seem to come 
all at once. Last week seemed to be 
just such a time, for there were any 
number of items about the odd and 








outlandish in surgery and medicin: 

Examples: 

Talker: From Ocala, Florida, ca 
a report about Howard Stillman as } 
entered his third week of incess 
talking. The 44-year-old  Stillp 
showed the first signs of his rare 
ment early this month. From tho) 
time on, he has refused to eat, | 
ferring instead to devote his tim: 
an endless flow of words. Docto; 
said he probably was suffering f; 
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In a South Dakota Park: A Man-Made Creature of the Mesozoic Age 


“a mucous condition of the brai: 
a tumor pressing against the sper 
controlling section.” 

Sweatless Boy: In Omaha, Nebras 
John Ferguson, 14, has caught the 
tention of the medical world. John 
has a body without thermostatic con- 
tr6l, which means he has no sweat 
glands. Unlike most human beings, 
when the temperature rises to 100 
more degrees, he feels his own tt 
perature rise with it. In hot weath 
he has a constant fever; in cold 
weather, however, his normal body 
heat is maintained. 

Skin Grafting: The past fortnigh! 
brought two unusual cases of sk 
grafting. The first case was at Kings 
County Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
where - surgeons successfully co! 
pleted the initial phase of transferri 
a dead man’s ear-cartilage to a ] 
tient born earless but with the abilit) 
to hear. The cartilage was kept ali 
for insertion in an incision’ made | 
the patient’s neck. The result of t! 
operation will not be known unt 
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early in February. The second case 
was at Greenville, S. C., where sur- 
seons encased Dewey Wright’s crush- 
ed hand in an abdominal incision. 
rhe object of this was to have the 
-bdominal skin grow to the hand 
bones. The operation was an appar- 
ent success. 

Anesthesia Record: In Marion, Ohio, 
, record was claimed for Wayne Rosz- 

in, aged 8 He has taken ether 70 
times for 70 operations in the past 
five vears. The operations have been 
rade to clear his throat of scar tissue 
which has refused to stop growing 
since his throat was seared by lye. 
He faces the prospect of at least three 
perations every year for a good num- 
ver of years. 





Law, Contraception 
[In 1873, spurred by the reforming 
il of Anthony Comstock, Congress 
passed a law against trading in ob- 
cene literature or in articles designed 
r “immoral use.” Implicitly, the law 
using the mails to distribute 
birth control infor- 


itrar eptives or 


ide 


tion, 
[In 1930, the Act of 1873 was further 
nethened when Congress passed a 
tariff statute explicitly forbidding the 
tation of any birth control de- 
These two measures together 

d a hampering effect on birth con- 
idvocates and on physicians de- 


siring to advise married patients to 
ractice contraception. Last week, 
however, after a highly significant 
urt decision, the hampering pres- 


sure apparently had been removed. 


fhe court decision, unanimously 
ile by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York, re- 


d around the case of Dr. Hannah 
M. Stone, a specialist in women’s dis- 
and a firm believer in birth con- 
trol. In 1935, Dr. Stone received a 
shipment of 120 pessaries (contracep- 
tives for women) from a physician in 
japan. A government suit was then 
filed against her for having violated 
the Tariff Act of 1930. In Federal 
last January, Judge Grover Mos- 
owitz dismissed the suit on the 
round that the tariff act did not apply 

contraceptives received by Amer- 
ican doctors for the purpose of pre- 
ving the health of their patients. 
ihe case was then taken to the ap- 


CUSES 


7 


SC i 


peals court where Judge Moscowitz 
il Dr, Stone were upheld. 
\mong birth control workers last 
week, the upper court opinion was 
iiled with undisguised enthusiasm 
because it said in part that anticon- 
iceptive legislation was not meant 


prevent the importation, sale or 
riage by mail of things which might 
be employed by physi- 


cians for the purpose of saving life or 


‘ nid 


moting the well-being of patients.” 
Morris Ernst, Dr. Stone’s attorney, 
the decision meant the end of 
against birth control. Mrs. Mar- 
saret Sanger, president of the Nation- 

Committee on Federal Legislation 
r Birth Control, declared it “firmly 
stablishes the precedent that contra- 
plive material may be lawfully ad- 


iWws 


mitted into this country and by impli- 
cation disseminated through the mails 
if intended for legitimate use. This is 
a victory not only for the supporters 
of birth control but for the medical 
profession, whose duty it now be- 
comes to regulate and standardize ar- 
ticles of contraception and to advance 
research that will benefit millions of 
women eagerly seeking scientific ad- 
vice.” 

For such advice, 41 of the states 
have already passed legislation au- 
thorizing the establishment of birth 
control clinics. With the new court 
decision handed down, advocates of 
contraception undoubtedly will feel 
more at liberty to carry on their work. 





“Open House” 


Out of Washington last week came 


reports of cows, stars and a theory 
as great as Newton’s. They came 
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Machine That Can 
Measure Heat 2,000 Miles Away. 


Dr. Stebbins and the 


from the Carnegie Institution, one of 
the most important research organi- 
zations in the world. They were made 
as the institution held its annual “open 
house,” inviting the public to look in 
on the wonders of science and hear 
them explained. 

Some of the wonders reported were: 

The Marvelous Cow: A cow of sur- 
passing productivity now promises to 
have far-reaching effects on agricul- 
ture. During the institution’s “open 
house” exhibit, it was disclosed that 
an experimental cow had been made 
to yield an average of 50 quarts of 
milk a day every day of the year. 
This is eight times the production of 
the average cow and four times that 


of prize producers. Eventually, said 
the Carnegie scientists, it may be pos- 
sible to breed such a cow on a large 


scale. 

The Distant Star: 
Mt. Wilson observatory in California 
have at last determined how far the 
earth is from the most distant star. 
The distance is two quintillion miles 
2,000,000,000,000,000,000). The bright- 
est star has also been determined: it 
is a super nova, 20,000 times brighter 
than the sun. 

The Big Telescope: 


Astronomers at 


During the “open 





il 


house,” Carnegie Institution lecturers 
announced that the world’s largest 
telescope would be ready for use at 
Mt. Wilson by 1940. When it is com- 
pleted, astronomers will be able to 
examine trillions and trillions of 
miles of space never before seen or 
studied by man. The telescope, equip- 
ped with a 200-inch mirror, will cost 
$6,000,000. 

The Sensitive Measure: Shown in the 
“open house” exhibit by Dr. Joel 
Stebbins was a photo-electric photom- 


eter. The instrument, it was ex- 
plained, can measure the heat of a 
candle burning 2,000 miles away. The 
most sensitive heat-measuring ma- 


chine in existence, it is being used at 
Mt. Wilson observatory to measure the 
brightness and color of stars, 

The New Find: The Carnegie Insti- 
tution, explaining the finding of a new 
force in the universe, staked its repu- 
tation on the statement that it was the 
most important information gained by 
man since Sir Isaac Newton announc- 
ed the law of gravity. The discovery 
was that of a new binding force with- 
in the atom, a “super-gravitation” that 
holds all matter together. Without it, 
according to the Carnegie report, 
there could be no universe, no world, 
no life. 
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Voice Phenomenon 


Paul Longone, manager of the Chi- 
eago Civic Opera Association, has for 
the past two seasons been a minor 
storm center in the temperamental 
world of opera. Without generous 
funds such as are supplied to New 
York’s larger Metropolitan Opera 
Company, his searches for undiscov- 
ered or neglected talent have not al- 
ways been successful, and have more 
than once brought him jibes from 
critics. 

A month ago, when he sponsored the 
inauspicious second debut of Madame 
Amelita Galli-Curci after her long ab- 
sence from opera (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
12), he seemed to have started where 
he left off the season before. ° 

Last fortnight, however, with the 
appearance of a sensational new star 
on Chicago’s stage, critics were more 
than ready to forgive whatever may 
have been Mr. Longone’s shortcom- 
ings in the past. 

The new star was a phenomenon 
practically unknown to throat special- 
ists, a 15-year-old girl with a fully 
developed operatic soprano voice. A 
high-school sophomore, Betty Jaynes 
made her debut in the same role that 
Galli-Curci had attempted two weeks 
before, that of Mimi in “La Boheme.” 

Her performance won 21 curtain 
calls from an enthusiastic audience. 
Amazed critics unanimously approved. 
Her one fault, a slight uncertainty of 
stage bearing, they easily reconciled 
with the character of tubercular Mimi. 

Betty Jaynes’ real name is Betty 
Jane Schultz. The eldest of the four 
daughters of a deceased south side 
Chicago dentist, she was an unknown 
until last summer, when she attracted 
unusual attention as soloist in a series 
of free open air concerts in Grant 
Park. 

Members of the Civic Opera Associa- 
tion who approached her at that time 
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Betty Jaynes Would Rather Go to Italy 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 











were amazed to learn that she never 
in her life had had voice training from 
a professional. Carefully groomed for 
long months, she spent most of the 
week before her first appearance in 
bed, and kept silent the full day before 
her debut. 

When it was all 
success unanimously predicted, the 
blonde youngster signed contracts 
which should bring her many thou- 
sands of dollars a year. Her five-year 
contract with Mr. Longone sets a 
precedent, since she is the youngest 
person in the United States to have 


over, and her 


such an agreement with an opera 
company. Another contract is for 


a concert tour this season, and still 
another with a motion picture com- 
pany whose name was not revealed. 

Unexcited by Hollywood offers, 
Betty says, “If I can sing a whole opera 
without any ill effects, I don’t think 
there is much danger of hurting my 
voice with a tour of the movies. But I 
would rather go to Italy and sing at 
La Scala (famous Milan opera house) 
than go to Hollywood.” 





Peace Dispute 


Participation of women in the 
numerous peace conferences which 
have been in process at Buenos Aires 
during the past two months (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 31), has constantly 
been handicapped by differences of 
language and political ideas. 

During November, the meeting of 
the feminist “popular committee in 
favor of peace” developed into a 
screaming free-for-all debate of such 
confusion that delegates from the 
United States were forced to withdraw 
after the first day’s session. 

Last fortnight, efforts to bring the 
international spotlight onto the ques- 
tion of governmental discrimination 
against women in political fields seem- 
ed about to come to grief as the re- 
sult of disagreement between two 
women from the United States. 

One was Miss Doris Stevens, militant 
chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, who strongly ad- 
vocates discussion of the woman’s 
suffrage question as part of the cur- 
rent Buenos Aires Conference (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 28). 

The other was Mrs. Elise F. Musser 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, only official 
woman representative of the United 
States at the international meeting. 
Instead of providing a convenient 
spearhead for the feminist attack, Mrs. 
Musser last fortnight flatly refused to 
indorse the Stevens resolution, which 
demands that all the American re- 
publics subscribe to a treaty guar- 
anteeing men and women equal rights 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

In a public statement, Mrs. Musser 
held that the subject was a matter of 
domestic concern to each of the re- 
publics, and not a fit subject for dis- 
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Mrs. Musser Flatly Refused 










cussion at an international conf 
ence. To back her stand, she had 
stack of cablegrams from the Nationa! 
League of Women Voters, the Nation- 
al Council of Catholic Women and 
other country-wide organizations. 

Miss Elsie Hill, former chairman of 
the National Women’s party rallied 
quickly to Miss Stevens’ support 
Washington. Asserting that many 
women all over the country agreed 
with her, she declared that sh 
thought Argentine press reports had 
“startled American women into doubt” 
as to the meaning of President Roos 
velt’s conference keynote speech, 
which he declared: “Let us affirm that 
we maintain and defend the 
democratic form of government 
and that through it . . . we encourag 
true justice.” 


Men Say 


q Judge M. A. Musmanno, presid« 
of the Allegheny Country Courts, i 
declaring that he would give wom: 
sentences only two-thirds as heavy as 
men: ““Woman is made of a finer fabri 
than man, and thus reacts more sen 
sitively to hardship. 

G@ Professor William Junkin Cox of 
Yale University: “Only 6 per cent o! 
accidents are caused by women dri\ 
ers. If accidents are to be reduced, 
will be accomplished through women. 

@ Conrad Kolb, New Orleans dele- 
gate to the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Convention in Washington, D 
C.: “The ladies are not cooks at hear! 
Civilization has driven them into it 


HOUSEHOLD 


Curtains 


Almost every home requires cul 
tains of some sort in most of its rooms, 
either to insure privacy, to modify th« 
light, or to add to the decorative effect. 

The cost of curtains is one of the 
leading items in the outlay for house- 
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hold textiles. Even a five-room house 
having a total of only a dozen win- 
dows will need about 60 yards of ma- 
terial if curtained completely. And 
the expense for curtains must be re- 
peated every few years, because they 
wear out or fade. It is important, 
therefore, for the homemaker to know 
how to get the most for her money. 

The Bureau of Home Economics at 
Washington has made a special study 
of curtain problems to help simplify 
that task for the homemaker. To get 
the best value for the money the Bu- 
reau advises keeping the following 
points in mind: 

G To be useful, curtains must not 
conceal an attractive view, prevent 
adequate ventilation, or shut out too 
nuch daylight. 

@ Instead, they should softer and 
diffuse the light entering the room and 
break the severe lines of the room. 

¢ Curtains can help make a room 
homelike and inviting or dignified and 
formal, depending on the kind of ma- 
terial used and how it is hung. 

G Before buying curtain material 
get samples of the kinds that seem 
most suitable and see how they go 
with the walls, woodwork, floor and 
furniture by both day and artificial 
light. 


Cooking Meat 


Low temperatures are more eco- 
nomieal for cooking meat than high 
temperatures. In fact, cookery ex- 
perts claim that roasting meats quick- 
ly at high temperatures is an extrava- 
gance in both meat and fuel. 

To prove the point experiments 
were shown last week at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition in Chi- 
Two similar rib roasts were 
used in the demonstrations. One roast 
was cooked at a temperature of 450 
degrees Fahrenheit; the other at 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. Both were cook- 
ed to the “rare” stage. The first roast 
lost four pounds, while the second lost 
only one and a half pounds. 

It took more time in the low tem- 
perature oven, but 50 per cent less gas. 
sesides, the ribs roasted in the low 
temperature Oven were juicier, more 
tender, more uniformly done, and 
more attractive. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Press woolens the right side up 
with a woolen pressing cloth. Apply 
moisture to muslin cloth on top of 
wool and press with hot iron. 

@ Oatmeal on a dampened cloth is 
excellent for cleaning white paint. 

@ Surveys have shown that once-a- 
day dish washing represents an econ- 
omy of time. 

€ When cream will not whip, add 

the white of one egg and thoroughly 
chill before whipping. 
_ @ Chocolate stains may be removed 
by washing in cold water or by soak- 
ing in boiling water to which borax or 
a little glycerin has been added. 

@ Rayons should be pressed with‘a 
warm, but not hot iron. A hot iron 
will melt some synthetic materials. 
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SCHOOLS 


Marriage Classes 


MODERN MARRIAGE: A survey of 
modern marriage from the historical, 
economic, eugenic, physical, psycho- 
logical, legal and religious points of 
view. Given with the co-operation of 
the College of Medicine, the Child 
Welfare Research Station and the de- 
partments of history, biology, home 
economics, psychiatry, sociology and 
law. Juniors and Seniors. Personal 
consultations. 





This paragraph appears in the offi- 
cial catalogue of courses of the State 
University of Iowa. It outlines a com- 
prehensive approach to a_ subject 
which has received scant attention in 
the scheme of American education. 

Marriage has been a subject long 
considered outside the scope of the 
schools and colleges. Except for ap- 
proaches to phases of the question in 
history, sociology, or philosophy there 
have been few attempts to train youth 
in the practical aspects of the ques- 
tion. Particularly avoided has been 
the subject of sex relationship, which 
but for a cursory discussion in college 
hygiene courses, has generally been 
relegated to the dark closet of the 
forbidden. 

From various directions in educa- 
tional and allied circles, however, has 
come pressure for increasing instruc- 
tion in the field of marriage and, out of 
the great hush, the question of sex has 
been brought into educational con- 
ferences. Some educators in the sec- 
ondary school field not long ago began 
to advance the argument that students 
should be taught the physical basis of 
marriage and that schools should not 
allow the children to get their infor- 
mation through the often dangerous 
and erroneous channels of conversa- 
tions with other children. 

Following out one of the more pro- 
gressive points of view, the marriage 
course was established two years ago 
at the State University of Iowa under 
the sponsorship of the School of Reli- 
gion. The course aimed to tear down 
the taboos and inhibitions and frankly 
discuss all aspects of marriage with a 
view toward strengthening that insti- 
tution. It developed themes that mar- 
riage was a serious partnership, that 
it ought not be attempted without 
training and understanding. It took 
in home making, child care, parent ed- 
ucation, the legal aspects of marriage. 
Psychiatrists stressed that “admira- 
tion and love are as necessary after 
marriage as before” and that “‘success- 
ful mating is dependent on magnetism, 
sexual agreement and the balance of 
the stronger tastes and habits.” 

What gained most interest, however, 
was the course given by the medical 
division. An obstetrician scientifical- 
ly discussed physiological aspects of 
the marriage relationship, gave infor- 
mation on venereal diseases and preg- 
nancy and showed a motion picture il- 
lustrating the biology of conception. 

The course attracted only six per- 
sons when it started but this year it 


enrolled 130 students, more than three- 





fifths of whom were girls anda goodly 
number of whom were married, 

Courses similar but not quite as ex- 
tensive as that at Iowa were started at 
several schools. Students began to 
show more interest and to ask more 
frequently that the course be put into 
the curriculum. Last week, for exam- 
ple, students at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., started a drive 
after a two-day conference on mar- 
riage (PATHFINDER, Dec. 19) had 
attracted record breaking student at- 
tendance. 

Leaders of the movement contended 
that a marriage course was as essential 
in a man’s college as it was in a 
woman’s or a co-educational school 
and the Wesleyan Argus, student news- 
paper, said: 

“What obviously is needed is what 
Dr. Sidney Goldstein has urged and 
what Dr. Ralph Harlow already has 
in operation at Smith College—a 
course in marriage and home life open 
to every undergraduate, a regular part 
of the curriculum to be treated as any 
other course. Such a course is a ne- 
cessity and might count as part of the 
science requirement in generalization 
work.” 
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Education Shorts 


Projects: With an enrollment total- 
ing 1,324,144 persons, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration educational sys- 
tem is larger than the combined regis- 
tration of all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the country, according to 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor. He disclosed that the education- 
al projects have taught about 580,000 
men and women to read and write but 
that illiteracy in the country had been 
reduced only about 12 per cent and 
that the problem was still one of “vast 
proportions.” 

Kiss Strike: Campus newspapers at 
various colleges had a bit of fun last 
week pepping up their rather hard to 
fill columns with discussions and polls 
on the alleged question of a “kiss- 
strike.” The “issue” one of the usual 
type which make newspaper copy was 
started at the University of Utah. 
Colleges in New York City were pro- 
fessedly split on the issue and at New 
York University the paper suggested 
“kissing thru glass” and “holding 
hands with gloves on, afterward burn- 
ing the gloves.” At Maryland co-eds 
commenting on the assertion that 
“every kiss takes three minutes off 
your life,” had such snappy retorts 
as “That depends on the kiss” and 
“Who wants to be 100?” 
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EDITORIAL 





Christmas Card 


This is the last issue of PATHFIND- 
ER for the year 1936. Christmas is 
at hand and these words are our 
greetings. We wish all-our readers a 
happy holiday and a prosperous one. 

The past 12 months have been made 
up of many things, not the least of 
which was a further lift in the na- 
tional spirit. This December 25 of- 
fers a brighter outlook than the one 
last year, or the year before, or the 
year before that, and it offers an out- 
look ever so much brighter than the 
one in 1932. Hearts are lighter this 
week than they have been in recent 
years because the march toward re- 
covery has been exhilarating. If ever 
there was a time for it, this is the time 
for voicing hope and cheer, for look- 
ing forward as one looks back. 

There is this about Christmas, 1936: 
there is nothing half-hearted or un- 
consciously ironic in the greetings 
people are exchanging. The situation 
is not as it was in the depths of de- 
pression when men wished each other 
happiness and prosperity in a world 
that seemed lost to both. The bread- 
lines are few today, the despair is 
gone, the economic wretchedness is 
not half so wide-spread. In this coun- 
try we are coming back definitely, and 
hopefulness is therefore nationwide. 

Moreover, this is a doubly signifi- 
cant time. Christmas, 1936, marks a 
movement upward not only in finan- 
cial well-being but also in things of 
the spirit, for the two cannot be 
divorced. Hope and charity have re- 
covered no less than the economic 
body. For that reason, we can say 
best wishes for a joyous season with- 
out feeling, as we once did, that we 
are wishing for the improbable. 

Merry Christmas! 
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Tradition Teeters 


There is something to be said for 
tradition, for the ancient customs and 
stately graces of a bygone day. Many 
continental countries have built up a 
set of impressive customs which date 
back hundreds of years. The United 
States, on the other hand, has dis- 
carded so many outworn institutions 
that the nation has scarcely any left. 

Probably one of the few we still 
have is the Electoral College. Last 
week, in 48 state capitals, the members 
of the college made their quadrennial 
appearance, performed their brief 
duty and retired to private life. 

The original idea of the founding 
fathers was that these electors should 
exercise independent judgment. The 
members of the college were to be 
picked men, above the average in 
sagacity and social and economic acu- 
men. After election by the people, 
the winners would then make their 
own choices of a president. 





But with the growth of political 
parties, this idea was completely lost. 
At the polls, citizens came to look 
merely at the top of the list of elec- 
tors for party designation and then 
voted according to party choice. 

Now a new campaign to throw out 
the Electoral College is underway and 
a tradition hangs in the balance. Sev- 
eral Congressmen, notably Senator 
Norris of Nebraska and Representative 
Lea of California, are prepared to 
seek Constitutional amendments to 
this end. 

If the system is changed, it will 
mean no more money for figurehead 
electors, a shorter and less confusing 
ballot, a disappearance of the cere- 
mony whereby the Vice-President 
opens the box containing the electors’ 
ballots and announces the result which 
everyone knew a month and a half 
before. 

If the system is changed, it will 
mean another tradition gone from 
American life, the disappearance of 
another vague but accepted formality. 
As we Said before, there is something 
to be said for tradition—but not much, 


g 
LOVE (Free) 


Perhaps it was a ThankSgiving tel- 
egram that brought the thought home 
tous. The telegram read: 

“The time is long between our meetings; 
But, anyway, Thanksgiving greetings.” 
We were pleased, of course—even 

slightly touched, but somehow we 
could not get over the feeling that this 
greeting was not all it should have 
been, There was something lacking; 
something about the message was bar- 
ren, almost austere, but it wasn’t until 
the other day that we were able to 
put our finger on it. 

Then, there appeared an announce- 
ment by John Calvin Willever, 71- 
year-old vice president of the Western 
Union, who is credited with thinking 
up more special services than anyone 
else in the company. His latest thought 
was to solve a ponderous worry of 
the Western Union. 

This great corporation had feared 
that the word LOVE might disappear 
from its telegrams, especially its holi- 
day telegrams, It felt that something 
had to be done, and Mr. Willever was 
the man to do it. His solution was 
simple and direct. It was this: that 
the word LOVE might be added free of 
charge to any of Western Union’s 
ready-written messages. 

All too often, the thought oppresses 
us that the great corporations are soul- 
less. In a way, perhaps they are. 
Western Union, for instance, makes 
a business of offering ready-written 
sentiment to greeting senders who 
might otherwise let the phrases spring 
spontaneously from their hearts. Thus, 
the public’s bright, creative spark is 
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not encouraged, and sentimental > 
membrances become pre-fabricated. 
factory-made thoughts. 

But there is always Mr. Willever {, 
consider. When we brood darkly oy ¢, 
corporate soullessness, we think o| 
him and are refreshed. He has broug}) 
warmth to the telegraph wires this 
season. Because of him, LOVE in th, 
Western Union is a word as free 
the air you breathe and the water yoy 
drink. Something nice should be s;\| 
of this man and his company, and w, 
are going to say it: 

May gratis LOVE their coffers {i! 

With many a Christmas dollar bil! 


€ 
Single Term 


The current discussion over 
posals to limit the presidency of the 
United States to a single six-year te: 
is no new thing. It existed in Was 
ington’s time and has been recur: 
with increasing frequency ever si: 
the Civil war. 

Lately the discussion has centered 
on a proposal by Senator Burke o! 
Nebraska to sponsor a term-limiting 
Constitutional amendment in the nex! 
session of Congress. Senator Burk 
would have the amendment extend 
the president’s term to six years, \ 
re-election ruled out. In the | 
similar suggestions have general!) 
died a-borning but it is wholly 
sible that the idea may become a 
issue sooner or later. 

In the days of George Washing! 
there were two schools of though! 
the subject. One, led by Thomas Jef 
ferson, held that it was politically un- 
wholesome to leave the highest offic: 
in the land open to more than one 
term. This group feared that a 
elected president might assume thx 
powers of a dictator. The other school, 
which included Washington, held that 
re-election to a second term, or even 
a third term, was an altogether sound 
political principle. This group main- 
tained that a second-term president 
was more experienced and therefor 
in a position to make his administra- 
tion efficient. 

Today the subject is viewed in a 
different light. Sponsors of the singl 
term argue that a president would !x 
unhampered by political considera 
tions if he did not have to keep his 
renomination in mind. Their belie! 
is that politicians would have litt! 
influence at the White House under a 
single-term system and that the pres- 
ident would therefore be free to serv: 
the public more fully. 

It may not take many years before 
this latter view wins popular favo 
The single-term idea undoubtedly has 
points in its favor and the voting pu! 
lic may eventually subscribe to it. 
gesture in support of it was made )) 
the Democrats as far back as 191° 
when Woodrow Wilson ran for ele 
tion on a platform calling for the on: 
term presidency. However, like 
good many platform planks in bot! 
parties, it was forgotten. Wilson hi! 
self did not favor the idea and was I< 
nominated without opposition in 191! 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Attack Suspended 


Christianity has won at least a tem- 
porary victory in Nazi Germany. For 
the time being, its neo-pagan enemies 

ust suspend their attacks. The or- 
ders have come directly from worried 
Ch: neellor Hitler. 

For months prior to Hitler’s action, 
the situation between German church 
leaders and the Nazi regime had been 
srowing increasingly tense. Protes- 
tant and Catholic leaders had repeat- 
edly protested against the semi-official 

licule heaped upon Christianity. 
More than once, appeals were for- 

rded to Berlin in an effort to coun- 
ract the anti-religious propaganda. 
atest of the appeals came last 
tnight in a strongly worded dec- 
tion by a conciliatory group in the 
Protestant Church of Germany. Signed 
e Bishops Marahens, Meiser and 
Wurm, it said in part: “We expect that 
halt shall be put to anti-Christian 
ypaganda. This propaganda has ap- 
peared ever more boldly recently and 

s mocked and derided the church 

ill that is holy in the most intol- 
ble fashion.” 

Then last week, only a few days 

fter the new appeal, Chancellor Hit- 
ler acted. From Berchtesgaden, his 

lla in southern Germany, he sent out 
irning to Hitler Youth leaders and 
ill Nazi officials to stop their attacks 

Christianity. According to most ob- 

vers, his action was motivated prin- 
ci pally by the fact that he believed a 
rebellious spirit in church groups 

or 1 be harmful to the Nazi econom- 
c program. Above everything, Hitler 

s seen as needing the full coopera- 
lion of all Germans to untangle the 

tion’s serious internal troubles. 
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Papal Illness 


| refuse to obey but I will submit 
) treatment.” 

lhis was the reply of Pope Pius XI 
st week as Dr. Amanti Milani, his 
personal physician, exhorted him to 
follow prescribed orders for the pres- 
rvation of his fast failing health. Al- 
though definitely a sick man, he balk- 
d at the idea of remaining quietly in 
bed. Instead, despite appeals to the 
ontrary, he asked to be moved about 
ind insisted on carrying out a portion 
i his spiritual and temporal duties. 

\s news of his illness was reported 
daily from Vatican City, it received 
prominent display in papers through- 
oul the world. It was a story of great 
gnificance because it affected the 
largest Christian denomination on the 


{ 


e of the earth (more than 18,600,- 
00 members in the United States 


lone, about 332,000,000 in all). 
rhe fact was that the “Vicar of 
Christ on Earth” was dangerously ill. 
ause of his advanced years (he 
iS 79 years old last May), little hope 
vas held out for his recovery. In 








his Vatican apartment he was in- 
capacitated by partial paralysis of the 
legs, varicose veins, asthma, an ir- 
regularly beating heart and general 
physical debility. In face of all this, 
however, he continued to conduct his 
more important business as head of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the big- 
gest, richest and most powerful re- 
ligious organization in the world. 
Stricken December 4, the Pontiff 


drew upon his natural physical and 
mental ruggedness to fight off his ail- 
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Pius XI Refused To Be Wholly Inactive 


ments. His condition was watched 
closely by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, however, for watchfulness was 
natural in view of the fact that the 
health of the Holy Father is a matter 
of prinre importance to his church. 
As Pope, he rules over the Vaticafi as 
the final and absolute authority, and 
the Vatican is itself one of the few 
absolute governments remaining in 
the world. 

Toward the end of last week, 
Catholics everywhere were wonder- 
ing whether his 14-vear reign was now 
drawing to a_ close. Meanwhile, 
though, Pius himself thought chiefly 
of getting well, fretted over the illness 
that kept him from his work and plan- 
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ned to attempt a radio talk December 
24 to recount the “Joys and Sorrows” 
of the year. 

—_—-— OO? 


Briefs 


@ At its biennial convention in As- 
bury Park, N. J., the past fortnight, the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America vigorously criticized this 
country’s military and naval expendi- 
tures as “a denial of the gospel of 
peace.” In addition, the council heard 
statistics from Roger W. Babson that 
the declining birth rate was injuring 
the Protestant Church. 

g All Roman Catholic Churches and 
parish organizations in Albany, N. Y., 
have been forbidden to raise funds by 
staging bingo games. The ban has 
just been decreed by Bishop Edmund 


(Continued on page 20) 
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PRESENTING 





George VI 


With the Empire still agog over the 
abdication of Edward VIII, nothing is 
so calculated to soothe troubled Brit- 
ish minds as the name of their new 
king. As George VI, the monarch will 
be expected by subjects everywhere 
to carry on the traditions of the fifth 
George. The sixth George has the 
rare good fortune to inherit a place 
already made secure in the hearts of 
a quarter of the earth’s population by 
the 25-year reign of his father. 

Resemblance between the late ruler 
and his son can be noted much 


F 


accession to the throne, Albert, Duke 
of York, was vaguely familiar to most 
Britons as (1) a studious prince who 
probably knew more about the em- 
pire than any of his brothers; (2) a 
golfer, tennis and rugby player with 
“a good eye for the ball,” and one of 
the dozen best rifle shots in England; 
(3) a handsome man whose slender 
figure looked well in his Navy and 
Air Force uniforms; and (4) most of 
all, as the father of Princess Elizabeth, 
who may some day rule the kingdom, 
the dominions beyond the seas and 
India. 

Whatever other notoriety George 
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“Bertie,” “Lilybet” and “Lizzie” —King, Princess-Daughter and Queen 


further than in the royal name, as 
most Englishmen realize. Neither of 
the two had any early expectation of 
succeeding to the throne. Both were 
seconds sons—one came to the throne 
after the death of his elder brother, 
the other after the abdication of his 
elder brother. Both were Dukes of 
York for many years. Both were 
sailor princes. 

Like his father, although to a some- 
what less degree, the new George is 
conservative, with an understanding 
of what is proper and conventional. 
When his father grounded him after 
he had given a spectacular exhibition 
of airplane stunting over London at 
the close of the war, he submitted 
without demur, and has never flown 
since. Both he and his commoner wife 
regarded Mrs. Simpson as far outside 
the pale of the British aristocracy; the 
new queen in particular refused to be 
present at any functions which Mrs. 
Simpson attended. 

Hand in hand with George’s con- 
servatism goes his complete lack of 
ability to dramatize himself or his ac- 
complishments. At the time of his 





had was due to the fact that for many 
years he was a patient pinch-hitter 
for Edward while the latter went 
junketing around the globe. Against 
constant cornerstone-layings, speech- 
es and fair openings, he complained 
only once, and then with a kind of 
wry humor. To the Prince of Wales, 
then in the United States, he wrote 
briefly: “Dear Edward—Please come 
home and do your own dirty work.” 
Edward, “The Empire Salesman,” 
showed little inclination to come home 
during the first years after the war 
and not until the serious illness of 
George V in 1928 did he confine his 
activities to within close call of Eng- 
land. In the meantime, the new king 
compiled a creditable record of serv- 
ice as British royal representative at 
the triumphant re-entry of the Bel- 
gians into Brussels (1918); as sponsor 
of the wedding of King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia (1921); as British royal 
representative at the christening of 
Yugoslavian crown prince’ Peter 
(1922); as president of the internation- 
al exposition of British Empire na- 
tions at Wembley, England (1925); 
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and as dedicator of the buildings os 
parliament in Canberra, then new), 
built capital of Australia (1927). 

It was during these years that [4- 
ward VIII often repeated his now fy. 
mous remark, “ ‘Bertie’ (George's 
nickname as Albert, Duke of York) 
would make a better king than |.” 
The fact of the matter was that Georg 
no less than Edward, was trained 
the kingship. 

Soon after they were graduated f: 
infant skirts and long hair, the | 
were put in the hands of the govern 
ess of the royal household, Madany 
Bricka. When they reached thei; 
*teens, they learned their lessons fro 
the same lean and gawky English. 
man, one H. P. Hansell. They played 
the same games, received the sam 
military instructions from the sam 
army sergeants, had the same con 
moner friends among the village }y 
who lived near Sandringham cast} 
and at one time looked as much alik 
as a pair of twins. When Edward 
went off to the naval school at (s 
borne, on the Isle of Wight, Albert 
followed a few months later. 

Edward did not stay with the n 
Albert did. As a “snotty” (nicknan 
for a training ship cadet), Princ 
Albert got his first look at the world 
on a six-month cruise in 1913. With 
60 other cadets, he visited Newfound- 
land, Canada and the West Indies, 
stopping off briefly at Niagara Falls 
for his only view of the United States 

Graduating 64th in a class of 65 at 
the Dartmouth naval school, he was 
assigned as midshipman to the de- 
stroyer Collingwood, where his cadet 
name “Mr. Johnson,” stuck to him. [: 
1916 he became the first member of the 
royal family since 1780 to face enemy 
fire in the line of duty, when th 
Collingwood maneuvered in the thick 
of the great battle of Jutland and final- 
ly sank the German battleship De: 
flinger. 

Like many another English youth 
of those days, he took up his studies 
once more at the end of the war 
With his younger brother, Princ 
Henry (Duke of Gloucester), he rent- 
ed a house at Oxford, and in 1919 and 
1920 was a student at Trinity Colles 
of Oxford University. 

When he was 25, he was created 
Duke of York, Earl of Inverness and 
Baron Killarney. Newly titled, he be- 
‘ame next to Edward himself the mos! 
eligible of British bachelors. Afte! 
much speculation and many mistaken 
rumors in London, his engagement 
was finally.announced; his fiancee was 
the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
daughter of the Scottish Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne. 

The Duke of York traditionall) 
marries according to his heart, and 
not to enhance the prestige of th 
British Empire; so for the first tim 
since the days of Henry VIII, Great 
Britain has a commoner queen. George 
met Elizabeth for the first time whe 
she was five years old and he 1). 
Nearly 20 years later he proposed to 
her three times before she would have 
him; she wanted to be “sure of love. 

According to British law, she was 4 
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eommoner, being the Earl’s youngest 


daughter, but in her veins ran the 
blood of William the Conqueror and 
\lfred the Great. She had won the 
instant approval of the staid royal 
family, particularly that of Queen 


Mary, who sighed in relief that she 
was not “one of these modern girls.” 


In the brief flurry that followed the 
engagement announcement in Febru- 
ary, 1923, Lady Elizabeth was also 
popularized with the masses, who 
learned to know her as an unassuming 
Scotch lassie who signed her corre- 
spondence and was known to her 
friends as “Lizzie.” This popular 
practice she took care to maintain as 
George’s wife. 

\fter April, and a pompous wedding 
ceremony in Westminster Chapel, the 
couple moved into a sooty, rambling 
lat at 145 Picadilly, not far from 
Buckingham Palace. 

Practically until 

rriage, the tiny, 


just before her 
blue-eyed Duchess 
went at hospital work with char- 
icteristic Scotch vigor. Soon she 
outshone her never brilliant husband, 
who had confined his attention to the 


less prominent field of boy’s play- 
srounds. When newspapers carried 
the item: “The Duchess of York will 


leave London tommorrow, accom- 
panied by her husband,” Queen Mary 
herself was forced to take matters in 
hand, discreetly advising the press 
that the Duke himself was worthy of 
nore specific mention. 

With his marriage, George had vast- 
ly improved his good standing with 
the British people. His never over- 
vhelming popularity probably reach- 
ed its peak when he became the first 
of the royal princes to sire an heir. 

That heir was the Princess Eliza- 
beth, born on April 21, 1926. Even 
i) years ago, Britons felt that Edward 

uld never have a son or daughter to 
rule the Empire. Elizabeth almost 

e her birth has been regarded as 

the next ruling Queen of England, 
particularly since the Caesarian birth 
f her younger sister six years ago 
ide it unlikely that the Duchess 
vould have any more children, much 

s a male heir. 

‘Lilybet” has perhaps had vague 
idea of her own importance since her 

rth birthday, when for a few min- 
ules she was allowed to wield the 
liamond-studded royal scepter. Great 
fort has been made to keep her a 

mal child and she is seldom al- 
ed to see pictures of herself in 
vspapers or newsreels. 
She doubtless realizes, however, thal 
lil her uncle’s abdication she was 
object of far greater national in- 
terest than her father or her mother. 
ven now she punctuates childish de- 
nands on shopping tours with the 
rds, “Royalty speaking!” 

On one occasion, attending the 

iler with Queen Mary, she insisted 

| standing up in the royal box. Her 

randmother told her that unless she 
sat down she would be sent home. 
“lizabeth answered, “But I can’t be 
Think of all the people 


(Continued on page 20) 








NAMES 


After racing another motorist along 
the Boston Post Road for the sport of 
it, actress BEATRICE LILLIE (Lady 
Peel), failed to appear in an Orange, 
Conn., court last week and forfeited 
a $25 bond. 





* . 


Former champion and present Num- 
ber Two heavyweight boxer MAX 
SCHMELING signed articles before 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion to fight champion JAMES J. 
BRADDOCK for the world’s title at 
Long Island City on June 3, 1937. 


Defendant in a $1,080,000 libel suit, 
Los Angeles evangelist AIMEE SEM- 
PLE McPHERSON defended her own 
character in a preliminary hearing, 
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Aimee McPherson Had a Turkish Bath 


declaring that at 6 o’clock of a certain 
morning referred to by the plaintiff's 
attorney, she “certainly was not ‘plas- 
tered.’ Believe it or not, I was coming 
out of a Turkish bath.” 


New York State officials filed liens 
against bridge experts MR. and MRS. 
ELY CULBERTSON for back taxes of 
the years 1933 and 1934 totaling 
$5,094.19. The two were out of New 
York City, but at their office the filing 
was considered “a most surprising 
thing.” 

LT. KILBOURNE JOHNSTON, son 
of former NRA head GEN. HUGH S&S, 
JOHNSON, put the “T” in his own 


version of the family name several 
years ago, but took it out again last 
week when he named his son HUGH 
JOHNSON, 2nd. 
Wife of JOSEPH E. DAVIES, new 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia, MRS. 


MARJORIE POST HUTTON DAVIES 
ordered 2,000 pints of frozen Grade A 
cream from a New York firm, to be 
sent to Moscow and thawed out for 
use after her arrival there. Soviet 
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consular officials, who declared that 
there were plenty of cows in Russia, 
were puzzled. Ambassador Davies 
denied the “amusing” report that he 
had ordered 25 refrigerators for the 
Embassy, but admitted that it needed 
another bathroom, 


Metropolitan opera soprano ROSA 
PONSELLE and Baltimore insurance 


man CARLE A. JACKSON discarded 
earlier plans for a later wedding, and 
were married quietly last week in 
New York City. 

Pointing to a stack of firewood, 


sawer SIMEON D. 
Senator, told reporters: “I work every 
day, sleep like a deer, eat like a bear, 
and never felt better in my life.” 


FESS, former Ohio 


In Washington for the first time 
since he left the White House in 1933, 
HERBERT CLARK HOOVER said he 
made his visit “as a scientist, as a trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Institution,” and 
had “nothing to say on public ques- 
tions, domestic or international.” 


. 


Sister of famous Dean ROSCOE 
POUND of Harvard Law College, Dr. 
LOUISE POUND, Nebraska Univer- 
sity English teacher, advocates that 
English-speaking people abandon their 
centuries-old effort to avoid use of 
the words die, death or corpse. She 
quotes the soldier’s “stopping a bul- 
let,” the Indian’s “going to the happy 
hunting ground,” the gangster’s being 
“rubbed out,” and the gambler’s “cash- 
ing in his chips” as being only slight- 
ly better than the phrase of a preacher 
who once pointed to a corpse laid out 
for the funeral rites and said: “This is 
only the shell—the nut is gone.” 


Former American Legion command- 
er PAUL V. McNUTT, retiring gover- 
nor of Indiana, was invested as a 
commander in the Legion of. Honor in 
Washington by French Ambassador 
ANDRE DE LABOULAYE, in recog- 
nition of his World War services. 
Mentioned as a possible successor to 
the late Secretary of War Dern, the 
governor told reporters on a visit to 
the White House he had“nocomment.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Coinage Boom 


Last week, as experts were trying 
to determine just what had created 
the heavy demand, the mints ef the 
United States were operating night 
and day stamping out and counting 
millions of dollars in new nickels, 
dimes, quarters, half-dollars and other 
coins. 

As had been the case for several 
weeks past, a 24-hour production 
schedule was in effect, with employees 
reporting for work in three eight- 
hour shifts. The like of it had not 
been seen since 1919, for America’s 
coin-producing units were smashing 
all-time records. 

At the Philadelphia mint, the larg- 





Pictures Inc, 
The Mints Are Counting Millions of Coins 


est in the country, Superintendent 
Edwin H. Dressel gave out the follow- 
ing figures, covering the year’s pro- 
duction up to December 1: 

@ The value of new United States 
coins struck up to that date was $28,- 
926,787, as against the record 1919 
high of $13,849,610. 

@ So far this year a total silver 
coinage of about 115,000,000 pieces has 
been produced, as against 48,000,000 
in the previous record year of 1919. 

@ On each of three successive days 
recently, United States coins valued 
at $1,000,000 were shipped for foreign 
use, indicating that the 1936 total 
would be well over the 1935 total of 
$24,0009000. This is in startling con- 
trast to the figure for 1932 when only 
$30 in coins for this use were shipped 
out during the entire year. 

Meanwhile, as the flood of coins 
rattled out of stamping machines into 
mechanical counters, a similar boom 
was reported in the paper currency 
field. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing announced that production 
of this type of money had _ been 
sharply advanced because old bills 
were “wearing out” faster than usual 
as a result of increased circulation 





brought about by increased buying 
and Selling. 

The latest Federal Reserve board 
figures showed last week that there 
had indeed been a substantial increase 
in the amount of money in circulation. 
The amount hovered around $6,500,- 
000,000, the biggest sum ever report- 
ed, except for a few days during the 
1933 bank holiday. The current sum 
in circulation is $656,000,000 more 
than last year. 

In explaining the boom in produc- 
tion of bright new coins and crisp 
new paper currency, experts pointed 
to these probable reasons: (1) state 
sales taxes, which require coin pay- 
ments; (2) the flood of dividend 
checks, which call for odd amounts 
and thus necessitate small change; 
and (3) business recovery, which has 
had a marked influence on spending. 

_ OOS 


Farm Report 


In 1932, the gross income of Amer- 
ican farmers was $5,337,000,000, a de- 
pression low. 

In 1935, in line with the upward 
trend that started in 1933, the gross 
farm income was $8,508,000,000. 

This year, still continuing upward, 
the gross income probably will reach 
$9,200,000,000 by the time all final 
figures are reported. 

In declaring these facts last week in 
his annual repert to the President, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace further asserted that the net 
farm income (the sum remaining after 
production costs and other expenses 
are deducted from gross income) will 
be better than in 1935, when it was 
$4,538,000,000, and more than three 
times as much as in 1932, when it was 
only $1,492,000,000. The reason for 
this: since 1933, prices received for 
farm products have increased more 
than production costs. 

Among the specific subjects and sug- 
gestions discussed in the 115 pages 
making up Secretary Wallace’s report 
were these: 

Income Distribution: The estimated 
1936 gross income, although 81 per 
cent better than in 1932 and only 25 
per cent under the $11,941,000,000 total 
of 1929, was unequally distributed. 
In many drought-stricken states, it 
was very small because the supply of 
corn, hogs and other products was 
sharply cut down. Federal payments 
to farmers in such states served to 
alleviate the hard-pressed conditions. 

Farm Production: Next to 1934, the 
year 1936 was the most disastrous in 
the country’s agricultural history. De- 
spite heavy crop failures as a result of 
drought, however, farm production 
was not greatly below that of 1930. 
Even in 1934, after the devastating 
drought of that year, farm produc- 
tivity was only 10 per cent less than 
in 1930. 

Farm Tenancy: In some areas of the 


Path finder 


country, more widespread farm owner. 
ship is desirable. A program migh; 
be undertaken to improve leasing 
agreements to the advantage of both 
landlords and tenants. 

Crop Insurance: Some form of cro; 
insurance is needed and the govern. 
ment must assist if the insurance js 
to be made available to the averay 
farmer. Insurance should be con 
bined with the storage of surpluses j 
order to solve the problem caused bh 
good years and bad years. Such ip. 
surance, however, should not beneti 
shiftless farmers at the expense 0 
thrifty ones or poor land at the 
pense of good land. 

In rounding out his picture of far: 
recovery, Secretary Wallace said 4]! 
groups benefited because the buying 
power of the average non-agricultura! 
wage-earner had increased with farn 
income, and because the wage-ea 
could buy more food today than 
could in 1929. 
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Wallace: “Agriculture Is Out of the Red’ 


“On the whole,” he declared, “agri- 
culture is out of the red .. . the eco- 
nomic system has moved toward bal- 
ance, with larger incomes in both town 
and country, and with profits replac- 
ing deficits .. .” 

a 


Briefs 


@ According to figures released last 
week by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
41 persons had million-dollar incomes 
in 1935. In 1934, the number was 3) 
millionaires; in 1932, it was 20; in 
1929, it was 513, 

G On reports of an impending world 
grain shortage, grain prices last week 
soared to the highest points in seven 
years. Gains ranged from 4 to 8 cents 
a bushel on the strength of reports 
that such nations as Germany were i! 
urgent need of wheat and rye. 

@ The Bureau of Air Commerct 
last week announced that there had 
been an increase of 68 per cent in thé 
number of airplanes produced in th 
United States during the first nin¢ 
months of 1936 as compared to th 
corresponding period last year. Th 
number produced was 2,197, of which 
573 were for military service. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Bard Barred 

There is a publication with which 
American entertainers in every coun- 
try in the world are familiar. Its name 
is “Variety” and last week it celebrat- 
ed its 31st anniversary. Peculiar to 
the magazine’s treatment of every- 
thing from burlesque to vaudeville is 
a literary style so different that some 
have been tempted to call it another 
language. 

It is the language of the hard-faced, 
cigar-chewing, glib-talking Broadway- 
ite. And it was thus, last week, that 
“Variety” pointed out one of the latest 
developments in Hollywood. A head- 
line read: 

“THE BARD A B. O. WASHOUT. 
PIX GAVE SHAKESPEARE THE GUN 
BUT NO DICE AT THE GATE.” 

All of which meant that the plays 
of William Shakespeare have not 
brought in much money at the box- 
office (B.O.) despite the best adver- 
tising efforts of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 

And that was the situation. Despite 
the fact that “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” (Warner Brothers) is making 
some money (PATHFINDER, Oct. 17), 
Hollywood producers have come to 
the conclusion that the only way to 
get audiences for movie versions of 
Shakespeare’s plays is the costly one 
of dragging patrons in through every 
conceivable kind of publicity device: 
contests, lectures, talks in schools and 
widespread distribution of photo- 
graphs and stories. 

“Romeo and Juliet” never develop- 
ed into the big hit Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer thought it was going to be, not- 
withstanding the presence of such 
stars as Norma Shearer, Leslie How- 
ard, John Barrymore, Basil Rathbone 
and Edna May Oliver. 

And now, plans to produce other 
Shakespearean plays are being dis- 
carded. Warners was to make 
“Twelfth Night” with Marion Davies 
as Viola; Paramount, an all-star pro- 
duction of “Julius Caesar”; John Bar- 
rymore was to have starred in “Ham- 
let,” George Arliss was to have played 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

But these productions have all been 
canceled. Cinema producers express 
their willingness to leave Shakespeare 
to the libraries, to students and to the 
legitimate stage. As they sadly sur- 
vey empty cash drawers, they may be 
tempted to observe with Hamlet: “. . . 
the play, I remember, pleased not the 
million; *twas caviare to the general.” 

SS a ee 


Flickers 


¢ A list of what they consider the 
10 best pictures of the year has been 
compiled by a vote of the Young Re- 
viewers of the National Board of Re- 
view. Some 300 boys and girls, rang- 
ing in age from eight to 17, indicated 
their preferences by vote in this order: 


, 








“The Great Ziegfeld,” “Anthony Ad- 
verse,” “San Francisco,’ “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 
“The Story of Louis Pasteur.” “The 
Devil Is A Sissy,” “The Last of the 
Mohicans” and “Mary of Scotland.” 
Runners up included “The Green Pas- 
tures,” “Fury,” “Swing Time,” “Ra- 
mona” and Charle Chaplin’s “Modern 
Times.” 

@ An offer to co-star with Peter 
Lorre on the New York stage in 
“Napoleon” has been declined by 
Gladys George. Instead, Miss George 





Gladys Geerge Will Make Another Movie 


who was acclaimed for her work in 
“Valiant Is the Word for Carrie” will 
again appear on the screen in “They 
Gave Him a Gun” with Spencer Tracy 
and Franchot Tone. 

@ With 13 pictures featuring Charlie 
Chan, fictional Chinese detective, al- 
ready completed, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox company announced that it 
has signed Warner Oland, Swedish 
born actor, for the lead part in 10 
more Charlie Chan pictures to be pro- 
duced during the next three years. 
The studio claims this is the longest 
series of feature length productions 
in the history of the screen. 

@ One of the problems of the talk- 
ing pictures has been the noise made 
by footsteps, shuffling noises in dance 
numbers and the clicking of heels on 
pavements. To help solve it, studio’s 
have posted edicts that “extras must 
always report for work wearing rub- 
ber heels. No exceptions! “The at- 
tempt to decrease sounds to which 
the microphone is very sensitive, has 
spread even to horses appearing in 
movie scenes. In the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” for example, horses 
were partly shod with rubber. 

G Sometimes movie rough-house 
battles prove quite expensive. For 
example, the 20th Century-Fox Cor- 
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poration reported last week that a 
scene in the “Holy Terror,” new pic- 
ture starring Jane Withers, set it back 
about $1,000 for smashed furniture— 
five chairs and 10 tables made of 
balsam wood. A chair made of this 
wood costs about $50 but it is used 
because it is light and fragile. 

@ Hollywood’s feminine beauties 
are visualized by cameramen only in 
terms of lens adjustments and light 
set-ups. Authority for this is John 
Arnold, president of the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers. He ex- 
plained that when a cameraman looks 
at Joan Crawford, he sees a “semi- 
diffused type,” that he sees Virginia 
Bruce as the “ideal sharp focus type.” 
Maureen O’Sullivan, he said, “is a 
close-up type. Katherine Hepburn 
should be photographed under con- 
trasting lights and Margaret Sullavan 
is a backlighted type.” Myrna Loy is 
photographed with a_ violet tinted 
light, and a pink effect is used for 
Jean Harlow. 





Stardom at 40 


Four years ago Edward Arnold paid 
an income tax of about $21. Today 
Arnold’s tax assessment is many times 
that amount as the burly star of “Come 
and Get It,” who started in the movies 
in 1916, has become one of Holly- 
wood’s top flight. 

The spectacular rise of Arnold, for 
whom a new series of starring vehicles 
was being prepared last week, is not 
the only case of an actor who reached 
out for fame after he had passed the 
forties. Of late an increasing number 
of Hollywood veterans have been ris- 
ing to challenge the popularity of the 
younger and more romantic actors. 

Actors over 45 years of age who 
have been scoring recently include 
Walter Huston, whose “Dodsworth” 
is one of the best pictures of the year, 
Jean Hersholt, Warner Baxter, Walter 
Brennan, with outstanding perform- 
ances in “Come and Get It” and “Ban- 
jo on My Knee” (see You'll Be Seeing), 
Arthur Treacher, Irvin S. Cobb, and 
Francis Ford, who was the hero of 
countless serials in the old days. An- 
other veteran who is going better now 
than ever is Edward Everett Horton, 
who started in 1919, 

ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Banjo on My Knee (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Purporting to deal with 
Mississippi shanty-boat people, this 
picture has music, dancing, endless 
quarrels and a wholesale punching of 
Walter Catlett. The picture which 
revolves around a “bull headed” land 
girl and a river boy with a yen for 
traveling has some bright spots and 
will probably be regarded generally 
as pleasing. The best thing in it is 
the performance of Walter Brennan 
and his “contraption.” With Buddy 
Ebsen, Joel McCrea, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Helen Westley. 

Beloved Enemy (Goldwyn-United 
Artists): The fight for Irish independ- 
ence is the basis around which a 
drama and a love story are woven. 
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The picture ends with the hero dying 
in the arms of the girl, his death de- 
creed by the leaders of the movement 
for absolute separation who regarded 
him as a betrayer of their cause. With 
Brian Aherne, Merle Oberon, David 
Niven, Karen Morley, Henry Stephen- 
son. 

Criminal Lawyer (Radio): Lee Tra- 
cy returns to the films in a portrayal 
of a shoddy lawyer, who finally turns 
on the gambler and criminal, whose 
“mouthpiece” he had been, With Mar- 
got Grahame, Eduardo Cianelli, Betty 
Lawford, Erik Rhodes. 


ON THE AIR 
Spelling Bees 


A few months ago a minor program 
went on the air on an NBC station. 
Called “Uncle Jim’s Spelling Bee,” it 
was built around the idea of the old- 
fashioned elimination spelling con- 
tests. For weeks the program, known 
as one of the stunt type, attracted 
little attention in radio circles. 

Then, as mail began to pour in and 
as sales of George Washington Coffee, 
the sponsor, began to jump, interest 
moved up sharply and trade circles 
took note. Fleischmann’s Yeast fol- 
lowed the lead with a program called 
“Harry Kagen’s Spelling Bee,” spot- 
ting it on WJZ in New York. The 
program pulled so well that a net- 
work evening spot was sought. 

Other networks taking notice began 
to plan similar programs and the idea 
spread westward, becoming a regular 
Sunday feature at KCM in Kansas 
City. Last week the trend continued 
and radio commentators saw the 
spelling bee as a new serious com- 
petitor to the amateur hour and the 
community sings, popular on-the air- 
waves these many months. 


But Is lt Art? 


The question that has plagued every 
producer in every entertainment field 
was being thoroughly examined again 
on all sides last week in connection 
with the radio medium. The ques- 
tion was: “Just what do the audiences 
want?” 

To judge from performance, radio 
listeners prefer popular music and 
broad comedy. But a group of dele- 
gates from schools, musicians, critics 
and technicians descended on Wash- 
ington to voice a different opinion at 
the first National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting. 

They demanded more and better 
hours on the air for labor, religion and 
the arts and described a need for radio 
opening its channels to adult educa- 
tion. 

A further role which radio might 
play was outlined by Ambassador de 
Laboulaye of France. To the closing 
banquet of the conference he said that 
radio has “almost miraculous possi- 
bilities as an instrument of interna- 
tional peace and better understanding 
among nations.” 











After a discussion of almost every 
phase of broadcasting, delegates to the 
conference determined to make re- 
newed efforts to force orchestra lead- 
ers to make way, if only slightly, for 
something the educators believe would 
be somewhat more stimulating to men- 
tal activity. 

ee 


Airwaves Briefs 


q That “great American editor,” 
Phil Baker, whose newspaper is the 
mythical “Gasette,” will continue on 
the air for at least another 26 weeks 
under the sponsorship of Gulf. With 
him every Sunday evening until June 
27, 1937, will be his famed stooges, 
Beetle and Bottle, and Agnes Moore- 
head and Ed Smalle’s Seven G’s. 

@ Beginning Dec. 29 over the Co- 
lumbia’ Broadcasting System, Jack 
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The Air Will Carry Jack Oakie 


Oakie, screen comedian, will head a 
one hour program set against a col- 
legiate background. Oakie, as presi- 
dent of a non-existent college will 
have guest comedians appear before 
each “class” as visiting professors. 
On the program regularly will be the 
orchestras of Benny Goodman and 
Georgie Stoll. 

@ The better to acquaint citizens 
with national issues, the National 
Broadcasting Company is planning to 
extend the service of the program, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Arrangements are being made for 
listeners in various parts of the coun- 
try to participate in the popular open 
forum discussions of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural questions of the 
Thursday night feature of the blue 
network. 

@ Radio agents are converging on 
station KFWB in Los Angeles where 
a program entitled “I Want To Be An 
Actor” has reportedly aroused great 
enthusiasm. The agents hope to put 
the program on a nation network. The 
show features performers selected at 
random from the studio audience. 
They are called to the microphone, 
handed scripts as the performance 
goes on the air and told to “go ahead 
and act.” 
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who will gather outside to see 
when the show is over!” 

At 10, she is exceptionally pretty. 
with blonde hair and striking eye: 
which have given English fashione: 
a hue named “Elizabeth blue.” §S 
studies French, dancing, literatur 
history, and has the typical sma|! 
girl’s aversion to arithmetic. F 
playmates, she has the two you 
sons of her aunt, the Princess Roy: 
and her younger sister Margaret Ros: 

George VI himself was 41 years o)( 
last week, four days after his brother’s 
abdication. His grandfather died 
69, his father at 70. © George, 
healthiest of the four princes, ca: 
probably look forward to 30 n 
years of life, and, if all goes well 
kingship. He has done little yet 
yond establishing himself as a solid 
dutiful and unimaginative subject 
their Britannic majesties, George \ 
and Edward VIII. 

Nevertheless, dutiful George V 
Victorian Queen Victoria were two of 
the best rulers Great Britain ever |! 
While millions of subjects looked 
them as the visible fonts of justic 
and authority, they were wise enough 
to leave administration in the hands o! 
professional statesmen, the Gladst: 
the Disraelis, the Chamberlains 
the Balfours. 

When the 18-year-old Victoria was 
awakened from deep slumber to !x 
told that she had become Queen 
England, she meekly told her advisors 
“I will be good.” George VI, no less 
than his distinguished great-grand 
mother, will be “good.” 





RELIGION 


(Continued from page 15) 





F. Gibbons who said the game has be- 
come “outright gambling on a large 
scale.” 

@ According to a survey of th 
United States Fidelity and Guarant) 
Company of Baltimore, the typical em- 
bezzler is not a criminal by nature. A 
study of 1,001 embezzling cases show 
ed that the average embezzler, as 
social type, is intrinsically hones! 
married, a good mixer and a good fan 
ily man. He is usually driven to e1 
bezzle after meeting a woman othe! 
than his wife or when his wife b: 
comes a spendthrift. Generally spea! 
ing, he does not mean to steal. H 
takes money with the intention of r 
turning it but then finds himself ° 
too deep.” Often he kills himself. 

Gg In a recent issue of the Catho! 
magazine “Commonweal,” Father Joh 
P. McCaffrey, Roman Catholic chaj 
lain at Sing Sing prison, protest 
against mass executions. He wrott 
“The execution of three, four, five and 
six men for the killing of one doe: 
seem to be unfair.” 
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COUPLE of important books made 

\ their appearance in Washington 
iact fortnight. One was the capital’s 
inter telephone directory; the other 

‘he 1937 Social Register. The first 
started off with AAA, followed by a 
sunber of other alphabetical organi- 
tions, but the first name listed was 


Henry Aabbott. The last was Leo 

Zwissler. 

In between Aabbott and Zwissler 
thousands and thousands of 


nes, but only one Roosevelt—Mrs. 
Henry L. Roosevelt, widow of the late 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Neither President Roosevelt nor Vice 
President Garner is listed. However, 
are 75 Garners, 10 Landons, 34 
Knoxes, 70 Hoovers, and nearly six 
pages of Smiths, including six Alfreds 
nd two Alfred E.’s, There are also 
five and two-thirds pages devoted to 
U. S. Departments, bureaus, agencies 
(so on. 
rhe Social Register (Blue Book) did 
register its usual amount of gossip 
most of the proverbial buzz- 
buzz over Washington teacups has 
been about Mrs. Simpson and former 
King Edward. But perusal of the new 
ime shows a number of unusual 
entries. Most noticeable is the promi- 
nent listing of all the relatives of Mrs. 
Simpson in the capital, including her 
unt, Mrs. D. Buchanan Merryman. 


* . . 
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Snuffers: Many Senators still sniff 
uff. So says Leslie Biffle, secretary 
the majority in the United States 
senate. For further proof there are 
the little hand-painted snuff boxes in 
the Senate chamber. They have been 


\ 


there for many years, no doubt ever 
nce the days when rubbing snufl 
was more or less common. But the 


boxes are not relics of a past era; they 
are still used. When the Senate con- 
venes January 5, they will be filled 
with fresh snuff for any member who 
cares to try some. 


* * * 


Capital People: Rear Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson, who was chairman of the 
lirst Roosevelt inauguration, will act 

the same capacity for the second, 

hich will make him director of the 
st March 4 inaugural and of the first 
luary 20 or mid-winter inaugural. 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd, of Vir- 
cinia, has the walls of his private 
ictum in the Senate Office Building 
ned with some 30 newspaper car- 
oons (all framed) lampooning or 

sing him for various acts during 
his public career. 

Recently in an address before the 
f Kinks *y Evening High School Wil- 

| Tyler Page, minority clerk of the 


lo use of Representatives, recounted 
ome of his interesting experiences 
‘uring 55 years of service in the 


use, 
lames W. Murphy, 
eporter of senatorial 


veteran official 
debates, has 


CAPITAL CHAT 


almost as enviable a record as Mr. 
Page. He has been transcribing pro- 
ceedings of the Senate for 40 years. 

Another indispensable man on Capi- 
to] Hill is Elmer Lewis, superintendent 
of the House Document Room. Be- 
cause of his uncanny memory he is 
hailed as the Wisconsin marvel or the 
walking encyclopaedia. He knows all 
about the various pieces of legislation 
introduced in Congress, who intro- 
duced them, what happened to them 
and so on without end. 


* * * 


All efforts to install in 
Congress an electric voting machine 
have heretofore met defeat. Thus, 
through all the years each yes and no 
volte of the House of Representatives 
has been tallied by three clerks, re- 
quiring an hour and 30 minutes to do 
the job. 

Last fortnight it was revealed that 
the machine age had finally muscled 
in on thé House. When Congress 
convenes next month a new device, a 
modified adding machine, will tally a 
ves and no vote in 20 minutes, saving 
valuable time. The new machine has 
various characters instead of numerals 

Y for yes; N for no; P for paired; A 
for absent, and NV for not voting. 

So 


Capital Briefs 


@ Transgressors of the law donate 
to charity in an unusual way in 
Washington. Inmates of the District 
jail frequently give blood for patients 
in adjacent Gallinger hospital. Since 
January, 1934, more than 200 trans 
fusions have been performed in which 
the blood donors were jail inmates. 

@ Due to a shortage of funds the 
District Commissioners recently abol- 
ished an order of 22 years’ standing 
prohibiting District government offi- 
cials from using gift calendars bearing 
advertising slogans. It will mean a 
saving to taxpayers of $150 to $180 a 
years previously spent for official gov- 
ernment calendars. 

@ Under New Deal expansion the 
National Park Service is charged with 
the supervision and operation of ap- 
proximately 18,300,000 square feet of 
office floor space in Washington, 
16,000,000 square feet of which are 
located in 47 government owned builc- 
ings and the rest in leased structures. 

@ Uniformed guards in Washing- 
ton’s great government buildings now 
go to what they call “charm school,” 
instituted by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. They attend classes 
in courtesy and manners as well as in 
fire-fighting and first aid in order 
that they may serve the thousands of 
visitors with efficiency and politeness. 
The guards have special fire rooms 
where they set off fires, then turn in 
alarms and break out the fire hose 
and extinguishers to quell the flames— 
all for the training. 
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10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 


from to fit your eyes 


NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
ean see satisfactorily far and near 
ful Style will cost you only 


Then the above Beawti- 
$3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 


MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day trial 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 


ODERN SPECTACLE CO. 


a] 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 612. Nl, Chicago, ott. 


“What Do Unitarians Believe?” 


By 3. T. Sundertand, D. D. 


and other 








You 
CAN 
MAKE 


liberal 





ASTHMA 


> Breatheasy for the ; relief of 
asthma and hay 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 


religious 
literature sent upon request 


M. F. Dewson, Box 41-PB, Milton, Mass. 
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Extra Money 


Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments inte 
ready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 


sentative of The 


Pathfinder This work is 


SASY—DIGNIFIED—NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Write today for free details 


PATHFINDER, 


ISKE a guaranteed harmless home 


tre At, Can be given 


_ WASHINGTON, D. & 


KEY HABIT 


Send for FREE TRIAL of 


secretly in food or drink to 


anyone who dnnks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wine 
etc Your peqpest for Free Trial brings tral supply yet mail 


and full $2.0 


treatment which you may try under 


quaran itee at our risk ARLEE co Sept. a- be "BALTIMORE. MO. MO. 





helped without medicine or operation. 
My case was worse peseos than yours 


Wasted 
advised to be operated on. 
health and strength 
tion to any piles sufferer 
METHODS INSTITUTE, 





AVI 


ears wit 
nstead, found natural way to 
Today I am well 
Enclose stamp NATURAL 
Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pa. 





drugs, then was 


Further informa- 








MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





ix Maeznes $460 


Any 5 in Addition 


—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 

—Gentlewoman Magazine 

—Good Stories 

—Home Circle 


to PATHFINDER 


—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—Illustrated Mechanics 
—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 
—Woman’s World 
X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution 
Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


perm: tted 


in the list of magazines 


Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





On The Square 


Here is the solution to the square 
puzzle dealing with nine figures— 
squares, triangles and rectangles—to 
be arranged to form one big square. 
The accompanying illustration shows 





How Square Is Formed 


how the pieces should be arranged. 
All you have to do is to put the two 
rectangles at the top; the three tri- 
angles in the middle and the four 
small squares at the bottom. 


How Many Fs? 


Want to know whether you have an 
average intelligence, above average 
intelligence, or whether you are, in 
fact, a genius? 

Then count the Fs in the sentence 
below. The rules of the game require 
that you count the Fs only once— 
don’t go back and count them again or 
you will be disqualified. Absolute fair- 
ness is necessary to “grade” your in- 
telligence (count them as you read 
the sentence). 

Here is the sentence: “A casual re- 
view of our country gives one the im- 
pression of much learning but little 
wisdom, otherwise we should be able 
to see our way more clearly out of 
the situation in which we now find 
ourselves and to avoid a repetition of 
such a calamity in the future.” 

Real quick now—how many Fs did 
yo’ count? If you counted only three, 
yc 1 are supposed to have an average 
intelligence. If you counted four, you 
are above the average. If you saw 
five Fs you are somebody, and if you 
caught all six you are a genius (ac- 
cording to the rate card). 

Now have your friends try it to see 
just how bright they are. 


Derby-Dime Trick 


Derbies frequently come in handy 
for other than political campaign sym- 
bols. For instance, a derby, either 
black or brown, is just the thing for 
this magic dime trick. 

The stunt is to make dimes pass 
through the top of the derby. Thus, 
the trick is more effective if the per- 
former borrows the derby from some- 
one in the audience. 

Once the derby has been secured, 








the performer places the hat on a 
drinking glass, with the top of the 
hat down. Then he takes four or 
five dimes in his right hand while 
holding the hat on the glass with his 
left hand. 

After making several passes over 
the hat to heighten the effect, he lets 
the dimes fall into the hat. To the 
surprise of those in the audience one 
or two of the dimes apparently drop 
right through the hat into the glass. 

But there’s a secret. While placing 
the hat on the glass the performer se- 
cretly places one or two dimes be- 
tween the crown of the derby and 
the rim of the glass, preferably on the 
side of the glass away from the audi- 
ence. Then, when he drops in the 
four or five dimes, he, at the same 
time, raises the derby a little to allow 
the secreted dimes to fall in. 





_ 
Brain Teaser 

In this week’s brain teaser, con- 
tributed by Dr. F. W. Risser, of Stras- 
burg, Ill., three fathers, Smith, Jones 
and Brown, went West to take up land. 
Each father was accompanied by his 
son. The sons’ names were Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 

These men agreed to take up ad- 
joining quarter-sections and, after 
titles were secured, to reapportion 
their land an acre for each day worked. 

When the records were examined it 
was found that each father had work- 
ed 75 days more than his son; Brown 
had work nine days more than Dick, 
but Harry 27 days more than Smith. 
How many acres did each receive and 
who was Tom’s father? Answer next 
week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The requir- 
ed number of points is 25. 
ooo oo 


Smiles 


Joe—Dearest, I want you to marry 
me. 

Dots—But have you seen father? 

Joe—Many times, but I love you just 
the same, 





Barber Snipp—Haven’t I shaved you 
before, sir? 

Customer Snapp—Sorry, but you are 
mistaken. I got that scar in the great war. 





Mrs. Goolsby—What beautiful scal- 
lops you have made on the pies, Man- 
dy! How did you do it? 

Mandy—Ah’s glad you like dem, 


* Pathfinder 


Mam. Ah jest used mah false teeth to 
make de impresses. 





Litt—I was at a wooden weddi ng 
yesterday. 

Uppe—Whatdaya mean, 
weddin’ ”’? 

Litt—Two Poles were married. 


“wood n 





Percy—You look pretty slick in that 
new serge suit, Al. 
Al—This isn’t a new serge suit, Per. 
y; it’s just my old one re-shined., 
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Tenant—This roof is so bad that it 





Ge 


rains on our heads. How long is this 
going to continue? 
Owner—What do you think I am, « 


weather prophet? 





Tessie—There is no truth in men; 
they’re like musical instruments 
which sound a variety of tunes. 

Helen—In other words, you mean 
you believe all men are lyres. 





Mrs. Romfh—But surely you didn’t 
come right out and tell Jim you loved 
him? 

Elsie—No, mother, he simply had 
to squeeze it out of me. 





Alvin—If you refuse me, Irma, | 
shall never love another. 

Irma—That part is well enough, but 
does that promise hold good if ! 
accept you? 

“Mr. Chairman,” complained the 
speaker, “there are so many ribald 
interruptions I can scarcely hear my- 
self speaking.” 

“Cheer up, Senator,” said a voice 
from the rear. “You ain’t missin’ 
much.” 


Father—Do you think he is interest- 
ed in you in a matrimonial way? 

Daughter—Well, last night he asked 
me if you and mother were easy to 
live with. 





Ethelberta—She treats her husband 
like a Greek god. 

Hughberta—How so? 

Ethelberta—Why she places a burn! 
offering before him at every meal. 

Pete—Have you ever loved before? 

Silly Ss No, dear. I have ofte! 
admired men for their strength, cour- 
age, good looks, or intelligence, but 
with you, Pete, it is all love—nothing 
else. 








Miss Askett—I certainly don’t un- 
derstand Johnny. He changes s° 
quickly from an air of indifference to 
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PPORTUNITIES 


: rthing to buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
Herts? Want help? Want to work roe a 9 business at 
home, through the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more than 
a million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
r . puse e words. 
Class! fied Rates 40 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and group of figures, as wel! as part of the 
ame and address, will be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two 










AGENTS 


301 MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
: a or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


a 
3ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
urses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR ie PR 

JEW PARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 

Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 

come is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 

iterature. Specify State. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
! Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—GIRLS—EARN GOOD MONEY mailing our 
Catalogs from home. Experience unnecessary. Ev- 
erything supplied including stamps. No Selling. Write 
iclosing stamped, addressed envelope. Nationwide 
' nistributoers, 401 Broadway, Dept. J, New York. 
' WOMEN WANTED. Earn extra money addressing 
envelopes, other work. Send stamp for details. 
WSL Co., 17-P12 Roxbury, Keene, N. H 











nai INSTRUCTION So 2 TP 

MANY 1937 GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105 to 
$175 month. Rapid increase. Men-women. Pre- 

wre now for next examinations. Short hours. Com- 


education usually sufficient. Many Social Ge- 
irity jobs. Full particulars Free. Write today sure. 
anklin Institute, Dept. W13, Rochester, N. Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED  _ 


CAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 

Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 

day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 

trating equipment, actual samples Pree. Prog- 
1iloring, Dept... N-318. 500 Throop, Chicago 

____ NURSERY STOCK ee 

ELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 

Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 

» County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—WRITDE FOR new free book, “Patent 

juide for the Inventor’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ 

No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 

4. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
6989 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 


OME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
actions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
Florida. 
NELY! Join world’s greatest social 
I 36 years of dependable service, 
photos, descriptions, introductions Free, 
Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Il. 


ELY Join a national church organization, sure 
ave select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
J s, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 


ONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 


rree 








lars 


extension 
quick re- 
many 











ted sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 
althy. Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 
Francisco, California 


NELY? ‘Then join my Priendship club and get 
nmediate results. Members everywhere. Send de- 
ption and stamp. Box 623, Pontotoc, Miss 


INESOME? WANT A SWWETHEART? Many 

Wealthy; (Confidential) Established 1924; Free 
llars, Photos, Sealed; Reeder, Box 549, Pales- 
Texas 

INESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free 

Many aout. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

: yity, Mo. 


FORCES: Consent, 1 day; others thirty; American 

it ney. No publicity. Full information. Box 151, 
ez, Mexico 

VABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 

oemeast. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 

ford ‘la 

NESOME? Join matrimonial correspondence club 
nly $1 State age. John Hodson, Sturgeon Bay, 

in 

ONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
erywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
oklyn, N. Y. 


REFINED WIDOW worth Ten Thousand anxious to 
marry. Browning Society, Whittier Station, Tulsa, 








Ria 

ET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
weetheart? Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
NGENIAL GENTLEMAN, HAS MONEY, 


wants 
weetheart. Please write. Box 55, Oxford, Fla 











\DIES! End Worries Safe, Easy, ick Way. DO AS 
THER MODERN WOMEN DO. Vie -ennyroyal Formula, 
tonee. Don’t wait. Has relieved some of the most obsti- 
te and abnormal cases from two to five days, without pain 
inconvenience. PRAISED BY MANY. rs. G. 1. M. of 
sine. Was Overdue 9 weeks, was relieved in4days. Two 
her remedies failed. Mrs. L. W.of Ga. Was Delayedtwo 
months. Was relieved after using one box of double strength 
irs. E. F. of Calif. was past due, from Sept. 16th, to Nov. 
th. Got perfect results in ten hours, wi t pain or bad 
ter effects. Pennyroyal Formulais GUARANTEED Posi- 
vely Safe and harmless! has pure vegetable base, no harsh 
actions or after effects. Has been used by thousands of 
vomen throughout the country for over 30 years. Special 
rices will enable you to buy at half of the regular cost if 
u will order immediately. A $2.00 box of full strength for 
00, a $5.00 Box of double strength for $2.50 will be sent to 
is aepete eca rages 7am Stee cant pc 
wn, SM. 0. senvice, 370 Beach 


ess sent with each order. ELIN' 
Street, West Haven, Conn. Dept. Mi4-5-DP. 
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an air of arrogance, to an air of in- 
terest 

Miss Tellett—Yes, I know. But you 
see the doctor prescribed a change of 
air for him. 





Munhall—What’s your idea of civili- 
zation, Zeigler? 

Zeigler—lIt certainly is a good idea. 
Somebody ought to start it. 


Snicker—So you are going to marry 
a widow? I don’t think I should like 


to be a woman’s second husband. 
her 


Snirp—I’d rather be second 


husband than her first. 





Rufus—Had you heard that the lumber 
companies are even marketing their knot- 
holes now? 

Rastus—No; how can they do that? 

Rufus—They sell them to the breweries 
to make bungholes for their beer barrels. 


Visitor—Is your daughter happily 
married, Saphira? 

Saphira—Yassum; she’s got a hus- 
band that’s skeered to death of her. 

Harold—I'll bet you would marry 
the biggest fool in the world if he 
only asked you. 

Elsie—Just ask me and see. 


Gunbusta—I want to take out some 
insurance. 

Clerk—That’s fine. 

Gunbusta—Both, | 


Fire or life? 
have a wooden 


leg. 

Berzan—My daughter is a_ born 
school teacher. 

Kulper—Is it as bad as that? I! 


thought she was fairly good looking. 


Bob—Last night when I got home 
my wife had my chair drawn up be- 
fore the fireplace, my slippers ready 
for me to put on and 

Martin—And how did you like her 
new fur coat? 





Son—What does a “better-half” 
mean, Dad? 


Dad—Just what she says, my boy. 








INVENTIONS oe 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Missouri 
a MEDICAL __ : 
ECZEMA—PSORIASIS Drugless home Treatment 
guaranteed. Literature free Hare Systems, 602 
Virginia, Knoxville, Tenn. 
PHOTO FINISHING _ f 
FINER PINISHING Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior Quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30x 100 reprints $1.00. 16 
Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Dlinois - eels a Sy: 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25¢ Skrudignd, 6970-57, George. Chicago 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS _ tl 
SEND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 
of Successful Songwriting, free Rbyming Dictionary 
and market information If you write poems or 
melodies, Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 
Dept. PAl, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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‘Tf Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y¥. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partie- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
| Rupture control that is bringing a new 
| ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 
No matter how bad the rupture, how 


long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 


vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
| Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
| stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this. guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Ine., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 





furst PROSTA 
Kpour DISEAS 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Discase.’’ 


For years—-Men from every 
walk of Life ministers 
farmer: 
and lawyers 
State of the 

have been treated 
( Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


merchants, doctors, 
railroad 
from 


men 
every 





Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 













tating drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheu- 
tic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Byes, Neuralgia, 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
ces Get the doctor’s guarantee prescription 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 


Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 


i; MENEWUMEN 


DD U-TESTat OUR RISK 


Don’t feelold. Help your glands 
by using famous doctor’s own 
uarante ed private preseripaiama, 
rescription No. 26 for men; Ne. 40 
for women. These prescriptions sasist 
nature in restoring the prostate, ove- 
ries and other glands of the body te" 











activity, Price: Men— Single Strength < 
¢ Strength $4.00. Strone® ST size 
£3.99 Large size e . if C. 0. D., postage extra. 

OnE “BACK GUARANTEE: After 6 days’ trial if you are not 


satisfied, return the unused portion of the medicine and your 
money will be returned 


Atlas Products, Dept. A-12B, 417 E. 47th St., Chicage 








: 38 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

or pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that you read this. Write today. &. R. 


Page Co., 300-B18 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








FREE 
BOOK 


START BACKYARD! WE GUY! Breeder may 
ed 10 one eoge yearly. prep oS te « 

en ‘omen. * Ls % 
Man b Women, ce rue eh FRE 
Dept. 145-X, New Orleans. La. 
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AFTERMATH— 


(Continued from page 4) 


played in the gutters, sang a new ditty 
to an old tune: 

“Hark,: the herald angels sing, 

Mrs. Simpson sneaked our king.” 

Parliament: The Commons was no 
longer divided between King’s men 
and Parliament men after Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin told the dramatic story 
of the meeting and the discussions— 
the ministerial pleadings versus the 
immobile King—which ended with 
the abdication. In Commons, James 
Maxton, independent Laborite, vainly 
sought to seize the occasion to trans- 
form the monarchy into a republic 
but was overruled by a vote of 403 to 
five, as the government argued that the 
monarchy was above individuals. 

In defeat, Maxton’s parting shot 
was: “Remember what happened to 
Humpty Dumpty.” 

In this fashion, before Parliament 
turned its attention to other affairs 
pressing on the Empire, the abdica- 
tion passed into history. Four words, 
in Norman French, had put the final 
séal on the act. In the House of Lords, 
members in scarlet and ermine-trim- 
med robes and cocked hats had given 
their formal approval to the abdica- 
tion as the announcement was made 
that “Le Roy le Veult” (“The King 
Wishes It’). 

Then the building up into a public 
figure of George, the shy, second 
brother, started. It was devoutly 
hoped that the new ruler would bring 
with him into Buckingham palace that 
air of domesticity which was a prop- 
erty of George V and Queen Mary. (For 
a sketch of the new king see Page 16). 

The populace was willing to help. 
In the rain on accession night, crowds 
stood before the new monarch’s home 
at 145 Piccadilly, “the palace with a 
number,” and while auto horns blew 
a continual salute, the throngs sang: 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

There were thoughts, of course, on 
the fact that some day England might 
have another Queen Elizabeth in the 
person of the 10-year-old daughter of 
George VI. The child was not aware 
of this. She was called from play 
with her six-year-old sister, Margaret 
Hose, to be told that her father and 
mother were now King and Queen, 


Among the Eight Living Rulers Now Minus Thrones Are Alfonso of Spain, Abdul Medjid of Turkey, Wilhelm of Germany. 
Prajadhipok of Siam and Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 


but that was all she was told. She 
asked what had happened to “Uncle 
David” but her question was un- 
answered. 

Primate: “Uncle David” merely said 
he was happy. But even into his Aus- 
trian retreat came another bolt, hurl- 
ed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
head of the Church of England 
(Episcopal). Reputed to have played 
a major part in forcing Edward to 
choose abdication, the Archbishop 
spoke over the radio in condemnation 
of the “alien social circle” in which 
the ex-king had travelled. 

In stinging terms, the Archbishop 
castigated the proposed marriage to 
Mrs. Simpson and the former ruler for 
his choice of friends. Said the Arch- 
bishop: 

“... it was a craving for private 
happiness. Strange and sad it must 
be that for such a motive, however 
strongly it pressed on his heart, he 
should have disappointed. hopes so 
high and abandoned a trust so great. 

“Even more strange and sad it is 





All Live in More or Less Quiet Seclusion. 





Pictures I 


As the Duke of Windsor, Edward Can Smile Freely with Mrs. Simpson 


that he should have sought his happi 
ness in a manner inconsistent wil 
Christian principles of marriage a 

within a social circle whose standar: 
and ways of life are alien to all th 
best instincts and traditions of |! 

people.” 

The Archbishop’s speech set off n 
bitterness. Parliament threatened 
make an issue of it. The Duke 
Windsor was reported considering 
reply. Undoubtedly he had thoug 
that he had stated his case in the far: 
well speech. He had wanted son 
thing that the kingship did not off: 
and he made his decision. In line with 
this, he pointed to his brother: 

“My brother . . . has one matchless 
blessing, enjoyed by so many of you 
and not bestowed on me—a happ 
home with wife and children.” 

The point, perhaps unwittingly, was 
underscored by George VI on his 
accession. These were among his 
first words: 

“With my wife as helpmate by my) 
side, I take up the heavy task 


Pictures Inc 
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